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THE SUMMER MEETING of the 
Executive Council is being held this 
month in Chicago. Important prob- 
lems concerning labor’s participation 
in the war program are to receive 
careful consideration. The Council 
at this meeting will also have the task 
of drafting its report to the sixty- 
second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, sched- 
uled to open October 5 at Toronto. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT was as- 
sured a few days ago by spokesmen 
for labor and management that they 
wished to do everything possible to 
speed a democratic victory and to 
that end had voluntarily sat down 
together—for the first time in history 
—and canvassed “what more we can 
do to win the war.” The leaders of 
labor and management who called at 
the White House “to give a demon- 
stration to our own country and to 
the whole world of the unity of pur- 
pose and action of American manage- 
ment and labor” were President 
Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany 
and the heads of the C.1L.O., U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


THE LATEST EDITION of Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, published by the 
A. F. of L., asserts that there are 
only two ways in which wage in- 
creases can cause inflation: (1) by 
giving workers so much money to 
spend that they are willing to pay 
more than ceiling prices for scarce 
goods, and so break price ceilings; 
(2) by increasing the employers’ 
costs so that he has to raise prices to 
meet expenses. The Survey says the 
fourth point in the A. F. of L.’s 
ten-point anti-inflation program—wage 
increases to be paid in war bonds, not 
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cashable until after the war except in 
distress situations—would make it #m- 
possible for wage increases to be spent 
in an inflationary way. The Survey 
further points out that, unless workers 
after the war have substantial reserves 
of buying power to start the demand 
for civilian goods, industry will be un- 
able to employ the millions of men who 
will be coming back, looking for peace- 
time jobs. Bonds cashable after the 
war would give workers the money 
with which to buy things our factories 
can turn out and thus make jobs for 
the demobilized. 


PRESIDENT GREEN, in a letter to 
officers of State Federations of Labor 
and city central bodies, has urged them 
to request their members in the House 
of Representatives to sign the petition 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to 
report out the anti-poll tax bill, now 
bottled up. “We maintain that Amer- 
ican citizens should be accorded the 
right to vote unconditionally and that 
the payment of poll tax should not be 
imposed as a condition for voting in 
either primary or general election,” 
Mr. Green’s communication states. 


IN READING newspaper articles 
about the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, it would be well to bear in 
mind that there are highly pertinent 
facts the daily press is inclined to 
ignore or gloss over. First of all, the 
decision on canned music was not 
made by any one officer of the union 
but by a union convention—by the 
unanimous vote of 518 delegates. Sec- 
ondly, in some locals of the A. F. M. 
unemployment has affected 60 per cent 
of the members; in others, unem- 
ployment has hit 90 per cent. There 
are many other facts, too, which the 
newspaper reader has not been given. 
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Postwar Britain 
What will Britain be like when this IN THIS ISSUE 


war is over? I am told that some 
Americans still picture it as it was 
in bygone days, a country run by a WAGES AMD TUPLATOOM:, . . 55. e cece eee Boris Shishkin 3 
privileged class of 
landed aristocrats. 
Pee, - WRN... oo AS vans seaans Frank P. Graham 6 
land was disap- 
pearing fast before 
the last war. It had 
almost entirely dis- 
appeared by 1939. 
In the last thirty 
years a huge pro- CALIFORNIA LABOR FORGES AHEAD...... Daniel V. Flanagan 10 
gram of social re- 
form has been carried through—slum 
districts have been cleared, a great | [LABOR AND MANAGEMENT............... Erie A. Johnston 12 
national health service built up, com- 
pensation for sickness, unemployment 
and old age established for the whole 
people. 

After the war we want social ad- 
vance to continue at a higher tempo. 
Everyone is agreed about that. Full “WE WILL NOT FALTER?”................. Albert E. Monk 16 
employment and social security for all 
are the aims which the country will 
expect its government to achieve, what- EE 0 + 5h 00 pO0dweds pak dee scene wen William Green 18 
ever sacrifices are entailed. 

But don’t imagine that Britain is 
going Communist, or anything of that GOVERNMENT WORKERS’ UNION........... James B. Burns 20 
sort. Englishmen and Scotsmen and 
Welshmen are not made that way. 
They are stout individualists who want i ee 24 
to manage their own lives, and not to 
have them managed for them. 

3ut they also think that freedom IN. os ke takdahaod wok ednenawensin wees 25 
can be combined with a social purpose, |. 
with greater all-around happiness and 
more general prosperity. ORGANIZED LABOR ADVANCES. ................... 26 

We believe that we want the same wie 
kind of world and the same kind of 
freedom as you do. We are prepared JUNIOR UNION PAGE Aendiih Rin Gn _ 
n:6 te ee eee oe ee eS ee eee 


after the war to get them. 
Harold Butler. 


I 6a a vw ae piebeew awed ath A, J. Altmeyer 7 





SUPREME COURT DECISIONS ON LABOR. . Joseph A. Padway 14 

















THIS MONTH'S COVER: A veteran A. F. of L. carpenter on a war project. (OEM photo by Palmer) 
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By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 


Wé ARE fighting inflation to 
win the war. We are not 
fighting the war to stop inflation. 
America’s program of inflation 
control must be geared to the 
maximum war effort and not the 
war effort to inflation control. 

How to combat price inflation 
is certainly the foremost problem 
of America’s economic warfare. 
Price stability is indispensable to 
the success of our economic and 
industrial mobilization, for the 
economic attack overseas and for 
economic defense ai home. 

Control of price inflation, 
therefore, is of paramount impor- 
tance to our total war strength. 
It requires well-developed and 
integrated strategy and it calls for 
tactics which provide for vigor, 
decision and a high degree of re- 
sponsive, aggressive participation 
along the entire economic front. 

To win the war against price 
inflation we must first of all win 
the battle of the inflationary gap 
—the gap between the increasing 
purchasing power and the shrink- 
ing supply of civilian goods. As 
long as this gap continues to 
widen and the price structure remains 
uncontrolled, the cost of living will con- 
tinue to rise, the workers’ real income 
will continue to shrink, labor’s savings 
will continue to disappear and our 
ability to win the war will continue to 
be undermined. 

Everyone agrees controls are neces- 
sary to prevent excess purchasing 
power from continuing to push prices 
up. On the question of how to do 
this, opinion has been divided. 

One school has advocated from the 
outset the glacial method. The slogan 
of this group is “freeze everything.” 
Freeze prices, freeze profits, freeze 
wages and there will be no price rise. 
The application of this formula would 
most certainly have paralyzed price in- 
flation, but it would have paralyzed 
also the growth and expansion of our 
war economy. 

The second school advocated selec- 
tive controls to be applied when, where 
and to the extent needed. This strategy 
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Federation leaders leaving the White House 
July 23 after long talk with Mr. Roosevelt. 
They gave him labor’s anti-inflation views* 


was embodied by Congress into the 
policy of the Price Control Act. Prop- 
erly implemented, this strategy was 
sound and workable. But it was never 
put to a test. Application of price ceil- 
ings to strategic commodities was hesi- 
tant and timid. Rent control was, for 
months, gathering dust in the OPA 
while rents in war production centers 
were breaking all records in their as- 
cent to dizzy heights. Rationing pol- 
icies were surrounded with confusion 
and contradiction. In the meantime, 
profit figures were reaching ugly pro- 
portions, while prices continued to rise. 

Between April, 1941, and April, 
1942, the cost of living spiraled stead- 
ily upward. As the spiral gained mo- 
mentum it was becoming apparent that 
inflation was getting out of hand. 

On April 27, President Roosevelt 


* President William Green, Vice-President 
Daniel J. Tobin and Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany. They are the three A. F. 
of L. members of the War Labor Cabinet. 


laid down a seven-point program 
of inflation control. The program 
called for stabilization of profits, 
of wages and of farm prices. It 
also provided for ceilings on 
prices of consumer goods and 
rents, purchase of war bonds, ra- 
tioning and credit curtailment. 

The crux of the President’s 
program was that, in order to 
stabilize the cost of living, profits, 
wages and farm prices must be 
stabilized at the same time. In his 
message to the nation he said: 
“The important thing to remem- 
ber is that each one of these points 
is dependent on the others if the 
whole program is to work.” Equal 
application of all parts of the pro- 
gram he stressed as the essential 
principle of equality of sacrifice, 
of equality of privilege for all to 
work for victory of democracy by 
democratic means. pe 

This principle of equality of 
sacrifice was forgotten as soon as 
the President’s voice speaking to 
the nation faded from the air. 
Nothing was done about farm 
prices although food prices con- 
tinued to break right through the 
exemptions provided in the law for 
farm commodities. There was no profit 
control legislation. Only one concerted 
attack was launched and that was to 
control wages. This attack, having 
gained widespread support of the em- 
ployers and the press, soon reached 
the proportions of a stampede. By 
mid-July it seemed that wage freezing 
was inevitable. 

On July 20, President Green trans- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States and announced to the nation a 
comprehensive program of inflation 
control. In this program labor net 
only refused to shirk its responsibility 
to the nation, but insisted on doing its 
full part. First and foremost on the 
American Federation of Labor’s pro- 
gram was stabilization of wages. 

As a matter of fact, when the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s program 
was formulated, voluntary wage stab- 
ilization agreements, covering more 
than 2,500,000 workers, were already 
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in effect4in two major war industries— 
shipbuilding and construction. In these 
industries wages were stabilized for 
the duration of the war by agreement 
between labor and management and 
under the supervision|of stabilization 
boards on which labde, management 
and the government are represented. 

The American Federation of Labor 
proposed that similar wage stabiliza- 
tion agreements be promptly formu- 
lated in other key industries and oc- 
cupations. It was also proposed that 
all disputed wage issues, except those 
covered by such stabilization agree- 
ments, be settled either by negotiation 
or by mediation, or by submission to 
the National War Labor Board, to the 
formation of which both labor and 
management had previously agreed. 

To coordinate and unify wage pol- 
icies of the many war agencies the 
A. F. of L. recommended the creation 
of a commission representative of la- 
bor, management and the government, 
to prescribe agreed policies to all gov- 
ernment agencies whose activities are 
related to wage adjustment. 

To make possible wage increases 
where such increases are justified and 
to make sure that such increases have 
no inflationary effect, the A. F. of L. 
also proposed that wage increases. for 
the same work be paid in whole or in 
part in a special series of war bonds 
not convertible into cash until after 
the war except in distress situations. 

In this program the American Fed- 
eration of Labor agreed fully and with- 
out equivocation to stabilization of 
wages. Labor insisted, however, that 
wage stabilization be achieved not by 
decree but by agreement; that wage 
stabilization be made a part of a com- 
pletely rounded-out program assuring 
equality, fairness and justice to all; 
and that wages be stabilized—not 
frozen. 

The term wage stabilization means 
what it says. It establishes a standard 
of wage stability. This standard of 
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stability is geared to the war effort. 
It is flexible, but only flexible enough 
to make sure that wage stabilization 
furthers the war effort rather than 
holds it back. Such wage stabiliza- 
tion helps, not hinders war produc- 
tion. 

Wage stabilization means that wage 
rates paid for the same work must 
remain stable for the duration of the 
war. If there are inequalities in wage 
rates for the same work in the same 
industry or in different industries, or 
in different regions, such inequalities 
must be eliminated under the stabiliza- 
tion program. If substandard rates pre- 
vail, as they do in certain low-paid 
industries, such rates must be brought 
up to the standard. Most important: of 
all, if a worker produces more because 
of increased skill or increased output, 
wage rates must be adjusted to com- 
pensate him in proportion to such in- 
crease in skill or output. 

Wage freezing means, on the other 
hand, that all wage rates, all standards 
of compensation for work and services 
of everyone working for wages and 
salaries are fixed as of a given date. 
Wage freezing is rigid. It establishes 
an absolutely inflexible wage structure. 
It cannot fit war production require- 
ments but makes it necessary to fit 
such requirements to wages set. 

Let us first consider the effect of 
wages on inflation. National income 
paid to individuals in 1941 amounted 
to $92 billion. Of this, 
wages and salaries totaled 
$62 billion. If wages con- 
tinued to increase in 1942 
at the same rate as in 1941 
the total national income 
paid out to individuals in 
1942 would come up to $117 
billion, or an increase of 
$25 billion. The part of this 


A. F. of L. Consumer War Pledge 


As for the increases in wage ratcs 
these would account for only $4.5 
billion or 24 per cent of the payroll 
increase in the absence of any wage 
stabilization. Under a comprehensive 
wage stabilization program such as 
labor has already launched all adjusi- 
ments necessary to equalize wage rates 
would amount to not more than $2 
billion. This is indeed a small addition 
to the nation’s total reservoir of pur- 
chasing power—an addition which can 
be readily more than drained off 
through the program labor has pro- 
posed. This is, indeed, a small price 
to pay for stable expansion of war 
production and war employment to the 
maximum. 

Those advocating a wage freeze fail 
to distinguish between wages as pur- 
chasing power and wages as costs. 
The usual argument is that an increase 
in wage rates leads to an increase in 
the price of the product, which in turn 
leads to further wage increases and 
thus starts off an inflationary spiral. 

As a matter of fact wages are a 
relatively small fraction of the total 
cost in our industry. In manufactur- 
ing wages average only 16 per cent of 
the value of the product and are only 
36.8 per cent of the value added by 
manufacture to the value of the raw 
materials. 

A 10 per cent increase in wages 
should not in the average situation 
account for more than a 1.6 per cent 
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increase attributed to wages 
and salaries would be $18.5 
billion. But of this amount 
only $4.5 billion would be 
due to the increases in wage 
rates. The major portion of 
the increase, or $14 billion, 
would be due to increased 
employment, upgrading to 
higher jobs, and to overtime 
and bonus paynients. 

The important point is 
that the $14 billion or 76 per 
cent of the increase would 
have to come whether we 
freeze wages or not. We 
must continue to expand 
war employment as rapidly 
as we can. We must bring 
workers into war jobs and 
pay them for their war work 
whether we like to or not. 


TO HELP MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE WIN; 
TO MAKE OUR COMMON SACRIFICE EQUAL, 
FAIR AND JUST— 

I join my fellow unionists in the solemn pledge that: 
1. I will not buy above the ceiling prices. 
2. I will not attempt to get more than my share 

iia 
B. 1 will buy only what I absolutely need. 
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increase in prices if the volume of pro- 
duction remains the same. When the 
volume of production is expanding 
such a wage increase should not lead 
to any price increase at all. 

The effect of wages on the cost of 
the product is not in the amount of 
total wages paid to the workers, but 
in the amount of wages paid per unit 
of product. The price history of the 
past thirty years is conclusive proof 
that it is possible to achieve substantial 
increases in wage levels and at the 
same time achieve lower and lower 
prices on the product made by the 
workers benefiting from these wage 
increases. 

The reason for this is simple. In 
the period between 1929 and 1941, 
productivity per worker per hour in- 
creased 43 per cent and labor costs 
per unit of product were reduced 12 
per cent. In rapidly expanding indus- 
tries these comparisons have been es- 
pecially striking. In the rayon indus- 
try, for example, output per man-hour 
has increased 324 per cent while unit 
labor cost was reduced 62.3 per cent. 

In the decade before war production 
was launched, between 1929 and 1939, 
wages rose 19 per cent while whole- 
sale prices of manufactured goods de- 
clined 13 per cent. 

In the initial stages of war produc- 
tion, war industries showed increased 
costs inevitable in the retooling process 
and when new production gets under 
way. As these industries continue to 
expand their war production volume, 
costs were again drastically reduced, 
showing enormous gains in productive 
efficiency and comparable reductions in 
labor costs. From the beginning of war 
production activity, our industry was 
able to more than absorb wage in- 
creases that have taken place. 

3etween 1937 and May, 1942, aver- 
age hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industries increased more than 31 per 
cent. In. May, 1942, however, labor 
costs per unit of product were mark- 
edly below the 1937 level. 

It is clear that the over-all effect of 
the wage increases in the rapidly ex- 
panding war production has not raised 
production costs. Even when substan- 
tial wage increases take place, the 
prices of the product can be and have 
been reduced. Wage increases in terms 
of production costs have not been in- 
flationary. 

In connection with inflation control 
only the effect of wage increases on 
the aggregate buying power is of real 
importance. We have shown that in- 
creases in wages necessary for equali- 
zation of wage levels under the stabili- 
zation program would not amount to 
more than two billion dollars. This 
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A. F. of L. Anti-Inflation Program 








The following is the ten-point program of the American Federation of 
Labor on wages and inflation, issued by President William Green on July 20: 


WAGES 


(1) Wage adjustment through the process of collective bargaining be- 


tween labor and management. 


All disputed wage issues, except those covered by wage stabilization 
agreements, shall be settled by (a) direct negotiation, (b) conciliation and 
arbitration, and (c) submission to the National War Labor Board for final 


decision. 


(2) Voluntary wage stabilization agreements. 
Voluntary wage stabilization agreements are now in effective operation in 
the shipbuilding and construction industries, covering more than 2,500,000 


workers. 


Voluntary wage stabilization agreements shall be negotiated and 


executed in other key industries and occupations with wage stabilization 
boards established in each, similar to the boards now in operation. 


(3) Wage Policy Commission. 


A Wage Policy Commission shall be established consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of labor, management and the government, to 
coordinate and unify wage policies and to prescribe such agreed policies to 
all government agencies whose activities are related to wage adjustment 


directly or indirectly. 


(4) Payment of wage increases in war bonds, cashable after the war. 

Future wage increases for the same work shall be paid in whole or in part 
in a special series of war bonds not convertible into cash until after the war, 
except in distress situations. The use of such bonds will prevent dislocation 
of our wage structure and will enable workers to build (Continued on Page 31) 





surplus buying power, together with 
surplus buying power other than from 
wages, should be drained out of the 
channels of immediate spending and 
set aside as a reserve for spending 
after the war. 

A large portion of the earnings 
received hy workers at the present 
time consists of money that is not 
available for consumer spending. 

Consider a worker earning a stand- 
ard pay of 68 cents per hour. The real 
purchasing power of this wage in May, 
1941, prices is only 58 cents per hour. 
If the worker uses 10 per cent of his 
earnings to buy war bonds, as millions 
of wage-earners are doing today, the 
real buying power of his hourly wage 
is reduced to 51 cents per hour. A 
considerable portion of this must be 
used for payments of taxes, including 
the federal and state income taxes, 
social security taxes, auto license taxes, 
other excise, sales and indirect taxes. 
The residual buying power of this 
wage for the purchase of consumer 
goods in March, 1941, prices is brought 
down as a result to only 45 cents per 
hour. 

When we measure further the im- 
pact on the worker’s buying power of 
the curtailment of installment credit, 


requiring cash outlays to meet down 
payment requirements, we discover an- 
other important strain on the worker’s 
pay envelope. Workers who have lit- 
tle or no savings must dig into their 
current earnings in the adjustment 
from credit buying to cash buying. 

Moreover, when a member of a 
worker’s family is called into the 
armed forces, his previous contribu- 
tion from the wages he had earned 
is drastically reduced. When this hap- 
pens, wages of other workers in the 
family must be stretched further to 
maintain the family. 

When we take into account these 
factors and the increased inadequacy 
of the community facilities in war pro- 
duction centers, such as transportation, 
housing and other services, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the effective 
buying power of the real wage paid to 
the worker is further lowered sub- 
stantially. While all these factors can- 
not be precisely measured, the com- 
bined effect is to bring the real wage 
currently received by the worker for 
consumer spending well below 40 cents 
per hour, even though his money wage 
is at the rate of 68 cents per hour. 

Of course, in March, 1941, workers 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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HE WINNING of the war de- 

pends, in the final analysis, upon 
the effective use of America’s great 
human resources. 

At a time when the mounting de- 
mands of the Army and Navy for 
manpower will absorb millions of our 
most productive workers, the expand- 
ing production goals of industry and 
agriculture are requiring more and 
more labor. Already shortages of 
skilled mechanics have appeared in 
many essential trades, and shortages 
of labor of all skills are threatened in 
some of our most important industrial 
cities and agricultural areas. 

The transition from peacetime to 
wartime production demands tremen- 
dous shifts of manpower—from civil- 
ian to military life, from one occu- 
pation, industry or community, to 
another. These are the changes we 
mean when we speak of “mobilization 
of manpower.” 

Manpower is more essential than 
aluminum, rubber, steel or copper. 
Substitutes can be found for many 
basic materials, but for labor there is 
no substitute; without it all the raw 
materials and machines are useless. 

Unless methods are devised to con- 
serve and use effectively this most 
precious of all resources, manpower 
will prove to be the final and unbreak- 
able bottleneck in the race to out- 
produce our enemies. 

The way in which the manpower of 
this nation is used will determine the 
success or failure of the war effort. 

Let us see where we stand and what 
lies ahead of us. At the beginning of 
this year about seven million workers 
were working on war production. On 
July 1 this had risen to about twelve 
and a half million. The labor de- 
mands of the victory production pro- 
gram will require the employment of 
an additional five million workers by 
the end of 1942 and three million more 
by the end of 1943. In addition, sev- 
eral million wor!:ers will be needed to 
replace men drawn into the Army and 
Navy between now and the end of next 
year. This means a total of between 
twelve and fourteen million more men 
and women who will have to be en- 
listed, in one capacity or another, to 
bring our war machinery—productive 
and military—to full strength. 

Where are these men and women 
coming from? A great many of them 
are now working in factories which 
will be converted to war production. 
As plants are converted, their workers 
will be converted, too. On the other 
hand, millions of men and women 
needed for war production will be 
drawn from civilian pursuits which 
will be curtailed to release precious 
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raw materials for war production. 
Additional millions will be drawn from 
those, principally women, who are not 
now in the working force at all. 

Already we have begun to feel the 
pinch of labor shortages. Unemploy- 
ment has fallen below three million for 
the first time in fifteen years, and a 
great many of these are merely shift- 
ing from one job to another. In many 
of the skilled trades, workers are not 
to be had for love or money, and em- 
ployers are resorting to all the tricks 
of labor piracy to entice skilled me- 
chanics to leave one essential war plant 
to go to another. This truly just robs 
Peter to pay Paul; no one is the 
gainer, and the war effort is the loser 
because of the high turnover and the 
interruptions of production. 

In some communities the demands 
of war production plants have ex- 
hausted the labor supply—skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled alike. In 
such places unemployment has dis- 
appeared; thousands of workers have 
moved in from other places, until there 
are no longer houses for them to live 
in. And still there is not enough labor. 

Shortages are not confined to the 
cities nor to industrial workers. In 
some farming areas the supply of 
workers has been reduced by induc- 
tions into the armed services and by 
the movement of farm workers to bet- 
ter-paying jobs in the cities. As a 
result, in some areas, especially those 
near centers of industrial war produc- 
tion, there are not enough workers 
left on the farms to harvest the crops. 
Even substantial increases in farm 
wages have in some cases failed to 
attract the workers needed. 

To mobilize the nation’s manpower 
in order to meet the many difficult 
labor supply problems requires vast, 
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complex shifts of individuals. Work- 
ers must be recruited and trained on a 
tremendous scale. Men and women 
with skills that are not in demand must 
adapt those skills for use in war work. 
Skilled jobs for which skilled me- 
chanics cannot be found must be sim- 
plified to bring them within the reach 
of workers who can be quickly trained. 
Women must be drawn into jobs to an 
extent never before seen in this coun- 
try. Services of Negroes and other 
minority groups must be used to the 
full. Large-scale migration of work- 
ers must be guided to the places where 
war work is to be done. So far as 
possible, contracts and new plants 
must be located in areas where unem- 
ployment still persists. Because of 
the scarcity of materials for additional 
housing and transportation equipment, 
these will have to be sparingly allo- 
cated to places where they are abso- 
lutely necessary. This can be done 
only by a carefully planned and exe- 
cuted program for the full mobiliza- 
tion of all the workers in each com- 
munity and throughout the country. 
This is the job of the War Manpower 
Commission, 


Il 


On April 18, 1942, the President 
created, by executive order, the War 
Manpower Commission “for the pur- 
pose of assuring the most effective 
mobilization and utilization of the na- 
tional manpower.” The executive 
order directs the chairman, after con- 
sultation with members of the Com- 
mission, to take action to accomplish 
this purpose. Specifically, the chair- 
man is authorized to formulate policies 
and programs for the mobilization and 
use of the nation’s manpower, and to 
issue the necessary directives; to esti- 
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mate manpower requirements and to 
direct the various agencies of the gov- 
ernment in the proper allocation of 
available manpower ; to establish poli- 
cies and regulations governing recruit- 
ment, vocational training and place- 
ment of workers, including civilian 
workers of the federal government; to 
recommend to the President legisla- 
tion necessary to carry out the man- 
power program. 

The executive order thus placed on 
the War Manpower Commission the 
responsibility for guiding and direct- 
ing the nation’s manpower for the 
duration. This is the way the Com- 
mission sees its job: 

(1) We shall have to decide where our 
available labor supply is most urgently 
needed. 

a. We shall have to make a careful 
determination of the manpower and 
womanpower required by the armed 
forces, by war industry, by agriculture, 
by transportation, and by civilian pro- 
duction. . 
b. We shall have to obtain the neces- 
sary information concerning occupa- 
tional skills possessed by each man and 
woman to make sure that all of us are 
serving where we are most urgently 
needed. 

c. Arrangements will have to be made 

for supplying labor to various war in- 

dustrial plants in accordance with the 
urgency of the need for the products 
each plant turns out. 


(2) In order to obtain the most effective 
use of our limited supply of skilled work- 
ers we must make sure that: 
a. Employers use their skilled workers 
only at jobs where such skills are re- 
quired. 
b. Skilled workers are hired through 
an orderly process guaranteeing that 
factories engaged in the most urgent 
war production receive first call on the 
available supply. 
c. Manpower is allocated between the 
armed forces and industry in such a 
way as to provide for most effective 
utilization of men whose skills are 
essential to the war production, 


(3) In order to make full use of presently 
unemployed workers we must make sure 
that: 
a. War contracts are placed in areas 
in which there are now large numbers 
of unemployed and that further concen- 
tration of war production is avoided in 
areas of labor shortage. 
b. Effective measures are enforced to 
insure full utilization of local labor. 


(4) In order to mobilize the full man- 
power and womanpower of the country to 
meet the prospective needs of the war pro- 
gram we must: 
a. Utilize women in industries where 
they are best fitted to serve, and under 
proper working conditions. 
b. Utilize on a full-time basis in war 
industry workers who are now partially 
employed. 
c. Expand our program of industrial 
training as fully as possible. 
d. Tap all available labor supplies, such 
as the millions of Negroes and loyal 
foreign-born workers not now in war 
production. 


With this view of its job, the Man- 


power Commission has proceeded to 
lay out a program for putting these 
measures into effect. The Commis- 
sion recognized at the outset that a 
successful program would be possible 
only with the full cooperation of labor 
and management. The experience in 
our own country as well as in Great 
Britain has clearly demonstrated the 
need for participation of labor and 
management with government in such 
a program. Accordingly, the chairman 
appointed a Labor-Management Policy 
Committee to represent labor and man- 
agement and to advise the Commission 
on questions of policy. The members 
of this committee are: 


Representing Labor 


American Federation of Labor 


Frank P. Fenton, director of organi- 
zation, American Federation of Labor. 

John P. Frey, president, Metal Trades 
Department. 

George Masterton, president, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the 
president, United Steel Workers of 
America. 

John Green, president, Industrial Un- 
ion of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 

Walter P. Reuther, member of execu- 
tive board, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. 


Representing Management 


R. Conrad Cooper, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, Wheeling Steel Corporation. 

A. Enoch, chief of personnel, 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

R. E. Gillmor, president, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, Inc. 

R. Randall Irwin, industrial relations 
director, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

C. J. Whipple, president, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Company. 

Colonel Kenneth Gardner, industrial 
relations counsel, New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company. 

All proposals involving questions of 
policy are submitted to this committee 
before being acted upon by the Com- 
mission. In this way, the Commission 
expects to be able to present its pro- 
gram, point by point, to responsible 
representatives of labor and manage- 
ment, in order to have the benefit of 
their experience and in order to ob- 
tain, through them, the advice and 
support of millions of working men 
and women and their employers. 


Ill 
The first steps in the War Man- 
power Commission’s program were 


designed to put “first things first.” 
Recognizing the growing demands on 
a limited supply of skilled mechanics, 
the Commission has attempted to es- 
tablish machinery whereby the limited 
supply of skilled workers can be used 


where they and their employers and 
the government agree their services 
can contribute most to the war effurt. 

Through a series of directives the 
Commission has instructed the United 
States Employment Service to compile 
lists of the industries and occupations 
essential to the conduct of the war, 
and instructed the War Production 
Board to classify the different estab- 
lishments engaged in essential activi- 
ties according to their relative impor- 
tance in the war production program. 
At the same time, the United States 
Employment Service was instructed to 
devote its efforts, first of all, to the 
recruitment and placement of workers 
needed for essential industries, in pref- 
erence to non-essential industries ; and 
in referring essential workers to job 
openings, to give preference to the 
plants designated by the War Produc- 
tion Board as most important to the 
war effort. 

These directives have been designed 
to insure that those plants whose prod- 
ucts were most urgently needed would 
be given first call on the services of the 
United States Employment Service 
and first choice of the workers who 
applied to the United States Employ- 
ment Service for jobs. 

However, in order to prevent such 
preferences being shown to employers 
offering substandard working condi- 
tions, it was provided that the United 
States Employment Service shall not 
give preference to plants in which 
wages and working conditions are not 
at least equal to those prevailing in 
the community for similar employ- 
ment; or to plants in which proper 
measures have not been taken for the 
most efficient use of workers through 
training and upgrading; or to plants 
in which the labor needs for war pro- 
duction could be met by the transfer 
of workers employed in those plants 
on production not needed for the war. 

The War Manpower Commission is 
determined that preferences accorded 
to employers shall not be abused to 
perpetuate substandard working con- 
ditions or to encourage the waste or 
misuse of labor needed for war pro- 
duction. ; 

In order to further conserve the 
limited supplies of trained workers, the 
Manpower Commission has instructed 
the director of Selective Service to see 
that men who are needed in essential 
work are temporarily deferred from 
induction into the armed forces. In 
deciding who shall be deferred, the 
local boards of the Selective Service 
System are to be guided by the lists 
of essential industries and essential 
occupations issued by the Commission, 
and are to cooperate with the United 
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States Employment Service, to give 
men not already engaged in war pro- 
duction an opportunity to take war 
jobs before inducting them into the 
Army. By this means, it is hoped to 
avoid unnecessary interruptions to 
work essential to the war or to the 
maintenance of civilian health and 
safety, by deferring trained men at 
least until replacements for them can 
be provided. 

In addition to these steps intended 
to conserve the supplies of skilled 
workers, the Commission has moved 
to increase the supplies by offering 
war jobs to men and women qualified 
to take them. 

In a directive to the United States 
Employment Service, the Commission 
instructed the local employment offices 
to review the occupational question- 
naires submitted to the Selective Serv- 
ice System by all men between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty-five and, 
where they found men who were not 
engaged in essential work but who 
possessed skills that were needed, to 
offer them jobs in essential plants. 
To date, millions of these question- 
naires have been returned to the em- 
ployment offices and hundreds of thou- 
sands of skilled workers have been 
found. 

The United States Employment 
Service is under instructions to report 
to the War Manpower Commission 
cases in which men engaged in non- 
essential activities refuse to transfer 
to essential activities, and cases in 
which employers place obstacles in the 
way of such transfers. 

The Commission has also directed 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the United States Department 
of Agriculture to cooperate in recruit- 
ing, placing and housing workers 
needed for agriculture. 

Ever since its formation, the Man- 
power Commission has been con- 
fronted with the problem of pirating 
of skilled workers by employers en- 
gaged in war production. The short- 
azes of toolmakers, machinists, pat- 
ternmakers, molders and many kinds 
of skilled metal-working mechanics 
have led employers to search far and 
wide for such men. 

In attempting to meet the problem 
of uncontrolled labor pirating the 
Manpower Commission has followed 
the lead of the unions and the employ- 
ers in the shipbuilding industry, who 
a year ago agreed among themselves 
on certain measures for the stabiliza- 
tion of wages and employment. The 
Commission recently issued a policy 
lesigned to encourage cooperative 

‘tion by management and labor in 
critical labor areas” where there were 
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shortages of workers in occupations 
essential to war production. The pol- 
icy provides that in such areas labor 
and management agree with the rep- 
resentatives of the War Manpower 
Commission on a plan for the effective 
recruitment and use of workers and 
for the elimination of practices which 
result in the turnover of workers in 
essential plants. 

Through such plans, the Commission 
will encourage labor and management 
to resort increasingly to the use of 
the United States Employment Service 
for the recruitment and transfer of 
workers to war industries, in cooper- 
ation, of course, with unions that have 
established hiring arrangements with 
employers. 

If any worker or employer feels 
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that the action taken to stabilize the 
employment within a critical area 
works an unreasonable hardship on 
him, he may appeal his case to a 
Labor-Management Committee of the 
War Manpower Commission estab- 
lished in the area which will make 
recommendations to the Commission 
in the case. 

By the use of such flexible, coopera- 
tive, voluntary devices, the War Man- 
power Commission hopes to avoid any 
measures which will have the effect of 
“freezing” workers into employment. 
It is expected that cooperative plans 
will be worked out in many critical 
areas to permit the transfer of workers 
to those jobs in which they are most 
needed and, at the same time, control 
irresponsible recruiting practices which 
are to the disadvantage of the war 
effort. 

The approach which the Commis- 
sion has taken to the problem of labor 
pirating is typical of its approach to 
the manpower problems in general. 
As long as problems can be met by 


invoking the voluntary cooperation of 
labor and management, there will be 
no need to resort to any legal controls. 
On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that problems may arise of such pro- 
portions that they will defy voluntary 
action unsupported by legal controls. 
When this happens the Commission 
will carry out the responsibility as- 
signed to it by the President to recom- 
mend such legislation as may be nec- 
essary. 

In Great Britain it has been found 
necessary to authorize the Minister of 
Labor and National Service “to direct 
any persons to perform any service 
that in his opinion he was capable of 
performing” provided the Minister 
had regard for the usual wage rates 
and the conditions of service in the 
district. Under this authorization 
workers are required to remain in 
essential work unless they can show 
good cause for leaving and employers 
are forbidden to discharge such work- 
ers without good cause. Workers are 
also required to transfer from less 
essential to more essential war work. 
However, very careful safeguards 
have been set up to protect the work- 
ers’ interests, and action that is taken 
provides ample opportunity for appeal 
from wrong or unfair decisions. 

The legal controls set up in Great 
Britain to strengthen voluntary co- 
operation have been enacted with the 
full knowledge and support of labor 
and management and have been ad- 
ministered with their advice and as- 
sistance. 

The fact that legal controls have 
been set up in Great Britain does not, 
of course, mean that democratic prin- 
ciples have been abandoned or that the 
government is no longer depending 
primarily upon the support and co- 
operation of labor and management to 
make these controls effective. In a 
democratic country this is fundamen- 
tal, since democratic government is 
essentially a cooperative enterprise 
undertaken by and with the consent of 
a free people. 

The legal controls imposed in Great 
Britain were accepted and adopted by 
the British people—which means pri- 
marily the British workers—because 
they realized the dire necessity for 
making absolutely certain that every 
man and woman was making his great- 
est contribution to winning the war. 

So it will be in this country—a max- 
imum of voluntary cooperation and a 
minimum of legal control to supple- 
ment and strengthen that coopera- 
tion—but all of us resolved to take 
every step necessary to win the war 
as quickly as possible and with the 
least loss of life of our sons in battle. 
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ALIFORNIA is a veritable bee- 
hive of industrial activity these 
days—and nights. Nearly 80 per cent 
of that activity is in the war industries, 
chiefly shipbuilding and the manufac- 
ture of aircraft, and the percentage is 
mounting steadily. California is cur- 
rently turning out something like one- 
fourth of the ships on the nation’s 
shipbuilding program ; the state’s share 
of plane production is even higher. 

Occupying a position of industrial 
leadership among the states during this 
history-making period, California is at 
the same time not merely maintaining 
but actually increasing her importance 
in agriculture. Machinery and food 
are the ingredients of victory, and Cal- 
ifornia today ranks very high in the 
production of both. 

The dominant role of the state in the 
herculean industrial and agricultural 
effort which America is putting forth 
in the effort to win the war has nat- 
urally accentuated the importance of 
California in the field of organized 
labor. 

The tremendous demand for man- 
power in the war industries has 
brought many thousands into Cali- 
fornia’s factories who never were em- 
ployed in industrial work before and 
who knew little or nothing of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions, and with the heavy 
influx of workers unfamiliar with trade 
unionism problems have, of course, 
come. 

Paralleling the flood of new indus- 
trial workers there has been a great 
shifting of A. F. of L. members from 
non-essential to war industries. As 
these men and women have moved into 
war jobs they have transferred their 
union affiliations. But most of the war 
production workers in California today 
have been drawn from beyond the 
ambit of labor organization. 

At this time the state might be de- 
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By DANIEL V. FLANAGAN 


In Charge of Western Office, 
American Federation of Labor 


scribed as the scene of wholesale labor 
organizing. 

Let’s look for a moment at some 
interesting statistics released not long 
ago by the state labor commissioner. 
In April manufacturing plants in Cali- 
fornia employed 554,000 wage-earn- 
ers. This represented an increase of 
186,000 over April, 1941. Seventy- 
three per cent of these 554,000 wage- 
earners were listed as employed in the 
manufacture of war goods, an increase 
of 79 per cent in twelve months. 

The War Production Board esti- 
mates that 80,000 additional workers 
will be employed in shipbuilding in the 
San Francisco Bay region alone by the 
first of the year and an even larger 
number in the Southern California 
area, where the mammoth aircraft 
plants are situated. 

I cite these figures to bring out the 
fact that California looms as a key 
state for American Federation of La- 
bor organizational activity. Already 
the unions covering workers actively 
engaged in war production have grown 
phenomenally—this growth keeping 
step with the vast expansion of em- 
ployment in war industry. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor, in point of rank and file mem- 
bership and number of affiliated local 
unions, is certainly one of the largest 
State Federations in the country. This 
indicates the efficacy of the work being 
done and the zeal and industry mani- 
fested by the State Federation, the 
American Federation of Labor’s West- 
ern Office organizers and the organ- 
izers and officials of the various inter- 
national and local union affiliates of 
the A. F. of L. 

The working schedule for war in- 
dustry in California is mostly “around 
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the clock,” with the production sol- 
diers on a staggered shift basis and 
receiving straight time for forty hours, 
then time and a half for work after 
forty hours, including Sundays and 
holidays. Double time is paid only for 
the seventh consecutive day of work. 
Double time for Sundays and holidays 
has been voluntarily forsaken in order 
to speed production and victory. 

The American Federation of Labor 
policy of no strikes for the duration 
has been followed to the letter in Cali- 
fornia. Meanwhile, the tempo of pro- 
duction is one that brings honor indeed 
to the metal trades organizations in the 
shipyards and the Machinists’ Union 
in the aircraft factories. Under the 
jurisdiction of the metal trades unions 
and the I. .A. M. the bulk of Cali- 
fornia’s war industry work is being 
done. With monotonous regularity, 
contract quotas are being surpassed. 

In the realm of agriculture Califor- 
nia is peculiar in that agriculture is 
just about as highly industrialized as 
urban manufacture. California agri- 
culture has been taken over by the 
mighty corporate interests of the state 
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which, to say the least, are biased 
against organization of labor. The 
stiffest opposition that the California 
labor movement has encountered any- 
where has come from those in control 
of the state’s industrialized agricul- 
ture. 

Much of the anti-labor legislative 
barrage has originated in the secret 
meetings of the leaders of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers and similar organiza- 
tions which, while posing as legiti- 
mate farm groups, are well known by 
now to be creatures of the big banks, 
insurance companies and corporations. 
The Associated Farmers and kindred 
outfits have neither interest in nor 
sympathy with the small farmer. The 
interests behind the Iegislative opposi- 
tion to organized labor in California 
make no distinction between the bona- 
fide farmer and the worker toiling for 
wages; it is their idea to grind the 
faces of both. 

Despite the toughness of the mag- 
nates of California’s industrialized 
agriculture, the American Federation 
of Labor has organized the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry, second 
largest in the state, up to the hilt. 
There are thirteen federal unions in 
the canning industry, joined together 
as a state council. These unions have 
a combined membership of 60,000 
workers. 

In the beet sugar industry the 
American Federation of Labor has ten 
federal unions, also functioning as a 


state council. Five thousand beet 
sugar workers belong to these organi- 
zations. The A. F. of L. has also or- 
ganized, to a very considerable extent, 
the dried fruit, vegetable and dehydrat- 
ing workers, with five federal unions 
comprising a state council. 

The three agricultural councils un- 
der the direct supervision of the West- 
ern Office are continually increasing 
their strength and influence, and as 
the role of agricultural labor in the 
vast job of feeding a nation at war 
mounts in importance, there is no 
doubt that these A. F. of L. unions 
will gain further strength. There is 
every reason to anticipate that they 
will constitute a solid, potent part of 
the American Federation of Labor 
when peace returns. 

California may well be proud of her 
patriotic organized workers and of 
their qriet but great contributions to 
the war effort. They are cooperating 
wholeheartedly. The A. F. of L. un- 
ions in the state have taken the lead 
in all phases of war activity. They 
are in the very front rank in the pur- 
chase of war bonds. Our people have 
been the leading contributors to the 
Red Cross and other organizations, 
turning over millions of dollars to the 
various groups. They have given gal- 
lons of their blood to save the lives 
of wounded service men. Thus the 
Los Angeles teamsters recently turned 
out in a body, with the blood bank 
staff in that city kept going at high 





speed for three days, drawing the 
precious fluid trom the arms of 1,200 
stalwart union drivers. 

All parts of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in California are united. 
They have but one purpose—the win- 
ning of the war. There is complete 
harmony within the ranks. Their grim 
resolve to “turn out the stuff” so that 
the war may be won in the shortest 
possible time is reflected in the current 
war production figures, which surely 
spell out no good for either Hitler or 
Hirohito. 

Up to this point I have attempted 
to sum up the sunny side of A. F. 
of L. progress in California. Regret- 
tably there is another side to the pic- 
ture—one steeped in the darkness of 
reaction. There is an element in the 
state that would rather fight labor than 
the Axis. Despite labor’s patriotic 
efforts to help win the war, despite 
labor’s generous contributions in en- 
ergy, blood and money, the trade union 
movement of California today has its 
back to the wall. Labor in California 
is compelled to wage the toughest fight 
in its career—a fight for survival. 

During the last decade employer 
associations and so-called farmer or- 
ganizations sprang up like mushrooms. 
Now these organizations have welded 
themselves into a powerful united front 
of anti-labor forces. 

When the United States Supreme 
Court, in the Howard Auto case deci- 

(Continued on Page 32) 














A. F. of L. mechanics in California yards are building ships in a fraction of the time required in World War I 
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URING the last few months 
American industry has been—and 


still is—undergoing the most rigorous 
test to which it has ever been sub- 
jected. It has been called upon to 
meet, almost overnight, a colossal de- 
mand for supplies and equipment— 
for ships, tanks, aircraft and guns and 
a thousand other things that go into 
the making of modern warfare. 

How well it has succeeded and is 
succeeding is now a matter of record. 
Out of thousands of manufacturing 
plants the stream of production is 
flowing in an ever-rising flood. On 
the long assembly lines which, it 
seemed, existed only on the plotting 
boards yesterday, the converging cur- 
rents of war products are moving to- 
day with gathering momentum. 

The task has not been one of con- 
version alone—a task of shifting the 
facilities and resources we had from a 
peace to a war basis. Industry has 
been enormously expanded. Huge 
plants have been built. Workers have 
been recruited in great numbers. In- 
vention and research have taken their 
places in the ranks, and the pace of 
industry has been stepped up in every 
direction. We are not only producing 
more things but better things and pro- 
ducing them more quickly than would 
have been thought possible when the 
gigantic undertaking upon which we 
have embarked was launched. 

The job has not yet been done. Be- 
fore the grim business of stamping out 
Hitlerism, in whatever form it exists, 
is settled we shall need all of the energy 
we can exert, all of the initiative we 
possess and all of the resources we can 
command to bring it to a successful 
conclusion, 
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But, taking into account only what 
has actually been accomplished, one 
thing is clear: American industry, the 
system of free American enterprise, 
has done more and done it in a shorter 
time than any other system that has 
yet been developed. Neither the 
American industrialist nor the Amer- 
ican workman has had to be driven to 
the task under the lash of compulsion. 
No Gestapo has been needed to ferret 
out the laggards and hold over them 
the threat of the concentration camp. 





> Jt is unusual indeed for the official 
organ of the American Federation of 
Labor to publish an article by an officer 
of an employers’ organization. Man- 
agement spokesmen have in general 
manifested little or no desire to under- 
stand and be friendly with organized 
labor. But Mr. Johnston, happily, is 
different. He is a straight-thinking, 
liberal employer from out of the West 
who argues that it is common sense 
for management and unions to re- 
spect each other and to work together. 





The record of actual achievement 
gives the lie to Hitler’s assertion that 
democracy is dead. It has, on the con- 
trary, not only shown itself to be very 
much alive, but is setting an example 
of efficiency which has no parallel in 
countries under dictatorial rule. 

Of course, we have made mistakes. 
Everybody does. But, in a democ- 
racy, we talk about them, sometimes 
heatedly, and try to correct them, 
while despotic governments try to 
hide them. We concern ourselves 
with the one plant that is shut down 
and pass by the thousand that are 


going full blast because that is what 
they are supposed to do. 

In considering the problems con- 
fronting us, we must look at the whole 
picture, taking into account the good 
as well as the bad, weighing our suc- 
cesses against our failures. In that 
way only can we avoid warping our 
judgment. We won’t make much 
headway by dwelling upon the short- 
comings of labor or the delinquencies 
of industrial management, by center- 
ing attention upon what the one or 
the other has failed to do and shutting 
our eyes to what they have done. 

Of the way industry has met the 
challenge of war we have every reason 
to be proud. It is an epic example of 
voluntary cooperation, an outstanding 
example of what free men are capable 
of doing when the call to arms is 
sounded. It has welded together in 
one common undertaking the efforts 
of the worker and the manager, the 
scientist, the engineer and the inventor 
and the millions of individuals who 
are inconspicuously and in their own 
way “doing their bit” to help win the 
war. 

It is impressive proof, particularly, 
that labor and management are work- 
ing with each other, rather than 
against each other, that they agree 
much more than they disagree. This 
is not merely a deduction on my own 
part. I have talked with many labor 
executives and many industrial ex- 
ecutives. The surprising thing is not 
the extent to which they differ in opin- 
ion but the extent to which they are 
thinking along the same lines. 

Both are firm in the belief that the 
American system of free enterprise is 
incomparably better and will yield far 
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more benefits than any “managed” or 
“treadmill” economy that has been de- 
vised. Both are cognizant of their 
responsibility for making that Ameri- 
can system work to the limit of its 
efficiency, not only in meeting the de- 
mands of war but in constructing a 
sound and durable peace. 

With that as a starting point, it 
should not be impossible to reconcile 
differences in some less costly way 
than by “fighting it out” until one or 
the other yields. Competent labor 
leaders are quite aware that their fol- 
lowers have nothing to gain by starv- 
ing capital and responsible industrial 
executives are quite as aware that they 
have nothing to gain by starving labor. 
The outcome, in either case, would be 
the very “treadmill” economy which 
both are trying to avoid. 

Neither management nor labor is 
batting 1,000. That is a mark to shoot 
at but one that is never attained. There 
will always be differences. There will 
always be adjustments to be made. 
The merit of a free enterprise system 
is not that it is rigid and inflexible. 
It does not buckle and crack under 
the strain of changing conditions like 
those cut to the pattern of despotism. 
It adapts itself to them and the differ- 
ences and disagreements are a sign of 
its vitality, rather than of its decay. 
Under a democratic regime, such as 
we have, the system is fitted to the 
facts of life. Under a totalitarian 
regime the facts of life are made to fit 
the system. The one operates from 
the bottom up, the other from the top 
down. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the differences cannot be adjusted ami- 
cably, with benefit both to labor and 
management—and to the public. This, 
again, is no nebulous hope. In thou- 
sands of plants now turning out muni- 
tions of war it is an accomplished fact. 
Labor and management are teaming 
up to win the game of production. If 
neither is batting 1,000, the average 
of both is impressively high, and there 
is basis for the hope that it will go 
higher. It must go higher if industry 
is to win the battle of production for 
war as well as that other momentous 
battle even now looming on the hori- 
zon—the battle of production for 
peace, 

We cannot take for granted that all 
difficulties will be overcome and all 
differences will be adjusted by the sim- 
ple device of bringing labor and man- 
agement together around the confer- 
ence table. That is necessary, of 
course, but meeting face to face on 
common ground may have the effect 
of intensifying discord rather than of 
promoting harmony, if the will to agree 
is lacking. 
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Something more is needed. Both 
management and labor leaders must 
face the facts of the situation with 
which they are dealing dispassionately 
and in clear perspective. Both must 
be mindful of their responsibilities to 
the public as well as to the special in- 
terests they serve. Both must be will- 
ing to give as well as take, and both 
must realize fully that, in the end, they 
will stand or fall together. If capital 
is regimented, labor will be regi- 
mented. A country’s industry, no 
more than the country itself, can long 
exist half regimented and half free. 
Another fact to be kept in mind is 
that the conditions we face are chang- 
ing, and the broad field of labor-man- 
agement relations is changing with 
them. We cannot solve the problems 
of 1942 by the methods of 1922 or 
1900. Management as well as labor 
has become highly organized. Team- 
play lias taken the place, very largely, 
of individual performance, and neither 
labor nor management can claim, as a 
matter of exclusive right, the fruits of 
the common effort. An industry that 
pays no dividends will, sooner or later, 
pay no wages and, by the same token, 
an industry that can exist only by 
shaving the wages of its employes is 
headed for the scrap heap. It is also 


a self-evident truth that if the game 
is lost, neither labor nor management 
is going to win, and it is equaily evi- 
dent that it will not be won if either 
is intent upon promoting its own in- 


terests alone and is heedless of the in- 
terest of the other and of the public 
both are supposed to serve. 

After all, doing the job, whether it 
is producing for war or producing for 
peace, is more important than the 
method by which it may be done. In 
doing it we must make the best use of 
the machinery we have. Time used 
in discussing whether the machinery 
is adequate is time lost. Besides, ex- 
perience bears out the conclusion that 
if we are determined enough to do the 
job, the way of doing it most efficiently 
will sooner or later be found. 

I do not think there is any occasion 
for pessimism over the accomplish- 
ments of industry—labor as well as 
management—in carrying on the bat- 
tle of war production or over its ca- 
pacity for shouldering the heavy bur- 
den of reconstruction when the war is 
won. Industrial leaders and labor 
leaders with whom I have come in di- 
rect contact think pretty much alike 
on economic fundamentals and are 
aiming in the same direction. They 
realize the importance of joining their 
efforts in the common cause. They 
know that this unity of purpose cannot 
be achieved by exchanging epithets 
and challenging each other’s motives. 
They know that compulsion settles 
nothing permanently and that force in- 
vites force. 

If industrial leadership assumes im- 
portant responsibilities in relation to 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


HE 1941-42 terth of the Supreme 
Court has ended. During that 
term the court handed down many de- 
cisions of importance to labor. The 
decisions indicate a sharp division in 
the court on matters dealing with labor 
problems, freedom of speech and other 
civil liberties. The court has divided 
five to four on several of these all im- 
portant constitutional questions. The 
conservative viewpoint is favored by 
Justices Stone, Roberts, Frankfurter, 
Byrnes and Jackson. Those in favor 
of the liberal viewpoint are Justices 
Black, Reed, Douglas and Murphy. 
The curious twist in this alignment is 
the fact that the most forceful expo- 
nent of the conservative cause is Justice 
Frankfurter. The present conservative 
majority has repudiated many of the 
recent liberal decisions of the court, 
in which decisions these justices joined. 
With the court recessed until 
autumn, it is well at this time to review 
these decisions and take stock of 
labor’s gains and losses before the 
highest judicial tribunal. The deci- 
sions fall into three classes—picketing 
and free speech, the wage and hour 
law, and the Wagner Act. This article 
will deal with the first classification. 
The others will be reviewed later. 
During the past term the court 
handed down three decisions involv- 
ing picketing. The first of these de- 
cisions was in the long and bitterly 
fought case of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes versus Wisconsin Labor 
Relations Board, better known as the 
Plankinton Hotel case. To under- 
stand fully the court’s decision in the 
case it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of its background. 
In 1939 a reactionary legislature in 
Wisconsin repealed the liberal Wis- 
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SUPREME COURT 
Decisions on Labor 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


consin Labor Relations Act and sub- 
stituted for it an anti-labor statute 
known as the Wisccensin Employment 
Peace Act. One feature of this act 
was a section prohibiting picketing un- 
less a majority of the employes of the 
picketed employer had first voted to 
strike. Obviously this section out- 
lawed any concerted activity by a mi- 
nority group of employes, and like- 
wise prevented the use of pickets to 
organize an establishment. Yet in 
the case of American Federation of 
Labor versus Swing, decided in 1940, 
the Supreme Court had held that pick- 
eting could not be enjoined on the 
basis that none of the picketed em- 
ployer’s employes belonged to the 
union. To do so, the high court ruled, 
would violate the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Relying on the constitutional guar- 
antee of their right freely to speak and 
make known to the public the facts of 
a labor dispute, a minority group of 
employes in a Milwaukee hotel struck 
for better working conditions. The 
employer. went before the Wisconsin 
Labor Board and obtained a “cease 
and desist order” against the picket- 
ing on the grounds that it was being 
conducted in the absence of a majority 
strike vote as required by the Wiscon- 
sin act. The order was enforced by 
the lower court. The case was carried 
to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
which upheld the lower court, saying 
the picketing was properly enjoined 
because no strike vote had been taken. 

This decision was directly contrary 
to the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Thornhill case, 
decided in 1940, wherein an anti- 
picketing statute of Alabama was de- 
clared invalid because, as the court 
stated, “in the circumstances of our 
times the dissemination of information 
concerning the facts of a labor union 
dispute must be regarded as within 
that area of free discussion that is 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” On 
this basis the union petitioned for a 
rehearing before the Supreme Court 





of Wisconsin. The petition was de- 
nied, but in its decision denying the 
petition the court reversed itself com- 
pletely, though not admittedly, and 
stated that the injunction was prop- 
erly granted, not because the employes 
failed to obtain a strike vote, but be- 
cause of violence which had been em- 
ployed on the picket line. The court 
now stated that peaceful picketing was 
not enjoined. The court thus rested 
its decision on some isolated and in- 
consequential acts of violence which 
had occurred during the first few days 
of the picketing. 

Relying on the court’s second de- 
cision, the pickets returned to their 
post, only to be cited for contempt, 
though their activities were perfectly 
peaceful. Caught in the inconsistency 
between the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court’s decision that peaceful picket- 
ing was not prohibited, and the trial 
court’s citation for contempt, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes In- 
ternational Alliance took up the fight 
and carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The United States Supreme Court 
held that the Wisconsin Employment 
Peace Act had been interpreted by the 
highest court of that state not to pro- 
hibit peaceful picketing, but to enjoin 
only violence, and that peaceful picket- 
ing was not prohibited by the order as 
interpreted by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. 

This case illustrates the methods 
employed by appellate courts in evad- 
ing important issues submitted to them 
for decision. The case definitely pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin the question whether a legisla- 
tive enactment requiring a majority 
vote authorizing a strike before pick- 
eting can be engaged in was valid. 
The trial court held the law to be 
valid. The Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin passed on the precise question 
in its first decision and upheld the 
lower court, but on rehearing it found 
itself caught in a maze of conflict with 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States. Thereupon it wrote a 
second opinion claiming that it was not 
passing upon the statute in question 
but merely declaring that there was 
violence in the case and that there- 
fore the order prohibiting picketing 
was properly issued. 

While it is true that the Supreme 
Court of the United States must ac- 
cept the construction placed upon state 
laws by state courts, in this case the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court had, by its 
own decisions, created such confusing 
ambiguity as to compel the Supreme 
Court of the United States to state 
clearly whether the Wisconsin act was 
in conflict with the federal Constitu- 
tion. Justice Frankfurter, however, 
decided to follow the course set by 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, and 
although his opinion holds that peace- 
ful picketing was not denied, he re- 
frained from clarifying the situation 
by failing to hold the Wisconsin act 
unconstitutional. I can do no better 
than quote from an editorial in the 
Milwaukee Journal of March 5, 1942, 
which is aptly entitled “Fogbound 
Court Decisions”. 

“It seems a waste of time and re- 
grettable all around when a long and 
expensive chain of court actions, 
reaching up even to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, results in no 
clarification of public policy. 

“The one supreme issue in this case 
from beginning to end, or at least 
what ought to have been the issue, 
was the controversial status of the 
state law which forbids picketing and 
other strike activities by a minority. 
This law either is constitutional or it 
is not. But who knows? 

“What has been decided about the 
right of labor to picket? Especially, 
what has been determined about that 
highly controversial provision in the 
Wisconsin law, Section 111.06-2-e, 
which forbids picketing or other con- 
comitants of a strike unless a majority 
in a collective bargaining unit has 
authorized strike action? 

“These matters are still fogbound. 
Perhaps the beginning of the fog was 
in the Wisconsin Supreme Court it- 
self when Chief Justice Rosenberry, 
in upholding the constitutionality of 
the Wisconsin labor law, said that this 
statute did not forbid picketing. Well, 
it does forbid it, unless this picketing 
has been authorized by a majority of 
the workers in a particular place. The 
law forbids minority picketing if lan- 
guage means anything. 

“Now the United States Supreme 
Court adds to the fog. It says the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court made 
everything clear—heaven help us! 
And then it goes off on a new tack, 
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centering attention on the violence 
that accompanied the picketing. There 
was violence, but you do not need a 
Supreme Court decision at Washing- 
ton to deal with it. Local police pow- 
ers have been relied upon to deal with 
violence over many decades. 

“At any rate, it is no help to 
America when courts, or those who 
bring cases before them, work all 
around issues, put aside issues, dodge 
issues, boot issues, do anything but 
meet them. There is enough fog in 
the world without the addition of judi- 
cial fog.” 

And in this editorial we heartily 
concur. 

The other two decisions involving 
picketing and the constitutional guar- 
antee of the freedom of speech were 
handed down on the same day. One, 
Bakery and Pastry Drivers Local 802 
versus Wohl and Platzman, was fav- 
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orable to labor; the other, Carpenters 
and Painters Unions of America ver- 
sus Ritter’s Cafe, was unfavorable. 

In the Bakery and Pastry Drivers 
case the Supreme Court held that the 
drivers could not be enjoined from 
picketing stores dealing with vendors 
of bakery goods. The vendors or ped- 
dlers worked long hours for small 
profits and therefore provided cheap 
labor for the distribution of bakery 
products. The result was the poten- 
tial destruction of the favorable work- 
ing conditions that had been obtained 
by the unions as well as the destruc- 
tion of the union itself. To protect 
their working conditions the bakery 
drivers conducted a campaign against 
this unfair peddler or vendor compe- 
tition. They asked the vendors to 
join the union and adhere to certain 
union rules regulating hours of em- 
ployment, etc. 

The bakeries which sold to vendors 
who were not members of the union 





were picketed. The New York court 
enjoined this picketing on the grounds 
that it was not carried on in further- 
ance of a labor dispute as defined by 
the New York statutes. The United 
States Supreme Court held that re- 
gardless of the statutes of New York 
“one need not be in a ‘labor dispute’ 
as defined by state law to have a right 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
express a grievance in a labor matter 
by publication unattended by violence, 
coercion, or conduct otherwise unlaw- 
ful or oppressive,” and reversed the 
case because the peaceful picketing by 
this union was its medium of speech 
and therefore was protected by the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
speech. The decision was written by 
Justice Jackson. 

Though favorable to labor, it is es- 
sentially weak—so weak that Justice 
Douglas wrote a concurring opinion 
in which he said that if the decision 
means “that a state can prohibit pick- 
eting when it is effective but may not 
prohibit it when it is ineffective, then 
I think we have made a basic depart- 
ure from Thornhill versus Alabama, 
310 U. S. 88.” 

But on the same day there was 
handed down the decision in the case 
of Carpenters and Painters Unions 
versus Ritter’s Cafe. The decision 
written by Justice Frankfurter is ut- 
terly incomprehensible. The majority 
deserted the doctrine of constitutional 
protection of peaceful picketing which 
had been established by that great lib- 
eral, Justice Brandeis, in the Senn 
case, and since followed consistently 
until the Ritter case. Significant, too, 
is the fact that the four liberal justices 
of the present court, Justices Black, 
Reed, Douglas and Murphy, dis- 
sented. Justice Frankfurter held that 
the state of Texas could enjoin the 
Carpenters and Painters Unions from 
picketing a restaurant owned and 
operated by one who had employed a 
non-union contractor to erect a build- 
ing for him. 

In writing the decision in the Rit- 
ter case, Justice Frankfurter adopted 
the unrealistic approach that there 
was no connection or “nexus” be- 
tween Ritter’s restaurant where the 
picketing was carried on and the 
building that was being constructed 
for Ritter. He failed or refused to 
comprehend that Ritter was the true 
employer at the restaurant and in the 
construction of the building. Ritter 
could employ non-union or union res- 
taurant employes to operate the res- 
taurant, or a non-union or union con- 
tractor to erect his building. In each 
instance Ritter controlled the type of 
workmen that should be employed, 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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B y ALBERT E. M ONK , President, Australasian Council of Trade Unions 


THREE-DAY joint conference of 

unions representing one million 
organized Australian workers and the 
Australian government over which I 
presided recently wgs the most impor- 
tant in the history of our country’s 
national and industrial development. 

It was not a conference on prin- 
ciples. These had been largely deter- 
mined early in the war, on the basis of 
achieving maximum production toward 
swift and complete victory for the de- 
mocracies and release of the conquered 
nations from the yoke of slavery. This 
conference was on machinery for at- 
taining this goal. 

The prediscerned factor emerged 
clearly that the war’s impact automati- 
cally established a new relationship be- 
tween organized labor and organized 
employerdom. 

The Australian government itself is 
now by far the largest individual em- 
ployer. It was revealed that the gov- 
ernment was employing more than 
300,000 people on civilian work asso- 
ciated with the war, excluding those in 
the naval, military and air forces. 

Thus, apart from its emergency 
powers, the government assumed that 
the fact that it was such a large direct 
employer of labor had given it new 
authority in determining industrial 
principles of the war effort. 

Therefore the conference was more 
concerned with methods of achieving 
100 per cent efficient production than 
with merely reaffirming determination 
to secure such an effort. Prime Min- 
ister John Curtin took the conference 
into his intimate confidence regarding 
strategic production, transport and all 
facts necessary to give the delegates a 
clear appreciation of the huge task still 
facing the United Nations. 

The Ministers of War Organization 
of Industry (John Dedman), of Sup- 
ply (John Beasley) and others spoke 
equally frankly, revealing the degree to 
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which the presence of American troops, 
with the added responsibilities of Aus- 
tralia in the Southwest Pacific, im- 
pelled not only restrictions on civilian 
life already imposed but set production 
goals higher to avoid further restric- 
tions. 

The unions unanimously accepted 
the blueprint of war effort outlined, 
and tackled the problems of coordinat- 


ALBERT E. MONK 


ing their end of the effort to achieve 
the government’s objectives. 

Strikes were outlawed by the Aus- 
tralasian Council of Trade Unions in 
1940, and this attitude was reaffirmed 
in 1941 and 1942. A survey of the 
results achieved by these successive 
resolutions revealed that they had been 
most effective during the last twelve 
months, when stoppages were sporadic, 
of short duration and caused minimum 
production loss. 

The conference essayed means of 


eliminating even sporadic stoppages 
and adopted a resolution to the effect 
that no strike would be permissible 
without official union endorsement. 
The resolution further called on indi- 
vidual unions to exert full disciplinary 
powers against irresponsible strikers. 

The unions discussed the vesting in 
them by the government of 100 per 
cent disciplinary authority, and argued 
that if they were prepared to under- 
take the national responsibility of keep- 
ing workers on the job they needed 
full authority to demand obedience 
from all workers. The conference 
called on the government to use its 
emergency powers to establish com- 
pulsory unionism in all war industries. 
This was promised serious considera- 
tion by the Prime Minister. In Aus- 
tralia most essential industries are very 
highly organized and feel that the per- 
sonal reluctance of three or four per 
cent of the workers should not be 
allowed to prejudice the cooperative 
effort of the unions to secure fullest 
production. 

Every sector of Australian produc- 
tion is revealing outputs that would not 
have been seriously considered or 
imagined before the war. The new 
slogan of the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions is “Nothing Less Than 
100 Per Cent Production Good 
Enough.”” Compulsory unionism would 
be a tremendous assistance to this 
achievement. 

Stoppages in the mine fields gave 
the conference some concern although 
the view prevailed that minor frictions 
were being exaggerated by political 
publicists in an attempt to embarrass 
the government and force it to take 
into the administration non-Labor poli- 
ticians. 

The conference passed a resolution 
to this effect but added sharp criticism 
of the small minority who were creat- 
ing stoppages. The Miners Federa- 
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tion was voted full authority by 
the conference to take drastic dis- 
ciplinary action. At the same time 
the conference recorded apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of miners gen- 
erally, who had lifted production 
this year by four million tons (a 
35 per cent increase over 1939 
production). Realizing the heavy 
calls for coal supplies by the United 
Nations in this theater of war and 
the increased demands of the in- 
ternal war economy, the miners’ 
delegates pledged their organiza- 
tion to still further lift production. 

The position of the Longshore- 
men’s Union in relation to the need 
for the most rapid turnaround of 
ships and the dangers of shipping 
lying overlong in harbors was con- 
sidered. Improvement in rapid 
handling methods was revealed 
and the Longshoremen’s delegate 
attested that further steps were 
being taken to speed up the rate 
of handling. 

The increased inflow of women 
workers into old and new proc- 
esses of industry made no problem 
for the conference. The inevita- 
bility of this development was ac- 
cepted. The unions were agreeable 
to continue the system whereby all 
wage scales and work conditions of 





women in war industry remained 4yssie soldiers use axes as well as guns 


under the control of the Women’s 
Employment Board with the stipula- 
tion that no women’s rate lower than 
60 per cent of the men’s scale should 
be paid, and with increasing rates paid 
in terms of increasing efficiency. 

The government indicated that it 
was necessary this year to take into 
war industry another 60,000 women, 
and the conference accepted the re- 
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sponsibility of providing that no union 
difficulties would be met in providing 
for the increase. 

The rationalization of Australian 
industry for the purpose of releasing 
the maximum manpower for fighting 
duty was thoroughly discussed with 
the Ministers. Discussion centered 
around a proposal for advisory union 


Australia has industrialized 


amazingly under the pressure of war 





committees to be consulted on all 
rationalization plans before final 
adoption. The government ac- 
cepted this formula and machinery 
is being devised to give it effect. 

The conference accepted the 
principle of rationing and the op- 
eration of existing rationing plans 
as an inevitable part of the sacri- 
fice. 

The most pleasing feature of 
the conference was the full appre- 
ciation that Australian unions were 
asking their members to do no 
more than the workers of Britain, 
the United States, China and other 
allies were being asked to do. 

The conference breathed the 
spirit of international sharing of a 
common ideal and common sacri- 
fice in the cause of the Four Free- 
doms which your President so 
clearly enunciated. Messages re- 
layed by cable and radio from un- 
ion movements in America and 
Britain did much to give the widest 
horizon to the united war effort. 

The action of the United States 
in participating in the defense of 
Australia was regarded as more 
than a gesture—as a living demon- 
stration of the common apprecia- 
tion of what is at stake in this 
war, particularly for trade union- 
ism. I cannot better end this 
article in the spirit of the con- 
ference than by saying: 

“Workers of America, we are with 
you to the end. We will not falter or 
fail. We look forward to the postwar 
period to work out with you and the 
workers of the other United Nations 
a pattern of life that will never again 
be shadowed by the shame of oppres- 
sion or the crime of aggression.” 














Keep Collective Bargaining 


HEN REPRESENTATIVES of or- 

ganized labor voluntarily set aside their 
right to strike for the duration of the war, they 
gave up a reserve power which is invaluable 
in collective bargaining procedures. 

If workers have the right to stop work, they 
have an alternative which adds to their per- 
suasiveness in insisting upon more satisfac- 
tory terms of*work. 

To find a wartime substitute for the right to 
strike, the President convened a conference of 
representative members of industrial manage- 
ment and labor. That group worked out prin- 
ciples upon which the National War Labor 
Board was set up. 

The foundation was laid in collective bar- 
gaining. No proposal to suspend or limit 
collective bargaining was submitted or con- 
sidered. Proposals to freeze wages or other- 
wise to limit collective bargaining by so-called 
collective stabilization devices make it seem 
that this agreement is not being carried out in 
good faith. 

Labor has made it definitely clear, both by 
supporting the price control measure and by 
its own positive proposals, that it is fully ap- 
preciative of the terrors of inflation. Labor 
realizes that our whole economic structure can 
no longer operate under our usual control by 
prices. The government cannot create depri- 
vation by permitting those with ample in- 
comes to bid up prices. 

On the other hand, it is equally unjust and 
unnecessary to prevent fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of income jointly earned in order to 
prevent wage-earners from spending all their 
incomes on consumer products. 

The American Federation of Labor supple- 
ments its proposal for continuance of collec- 
tive bargaining by offering to accept wage in- 
creases in whole or in part in war bonds pay- 
able only after the war and in the form of 
larger contributions to an improved and ex- 
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tended social security system. Our war bonds 
would constitute reserve purchasing power to 
encourage and sustain postwar industries, 
while our social insurance equities would take 
care of our emergencies and save us from a 
WPA after the war. 


Only the tax power which our Constitution 
vests in Congress should take from our citi- 
zens the income they earn. Taxes levied pro- 
gressively, according to ability to pay, are the 
proper way to safeguard against the uses of 
incomes that would add to inflation. 


Women Workers in the War 


O MEET the requirements for manpower 

for our armed forces, we are drawing 
heavily upon those occupying places in our 
economic structure where they have been do- 
ing useful work. These vacancies have been 
filled by drawing upon our older workers and 
workers who for various reasons were among 
the unemployed. The major problem has 
been to get skilled workers, and workers no 
longer following their trades have been sought 
out and brought back. The biggest single re- 
serve is made up of the women not employed 
and the women in homes caring for their 
children. 

Where men must be released, sometimes 
women with qualified technical training can 
replace them.. Sometimes women can be 
quickly trained and initiated in special pro- 
duction jobs. Sometimes day nurseries and 
nursery schools can relieve mothers formerly 
employed in industry. Wherever women are 
thus brought into industrial work, unions have 
a responsibility to offer them membership and 
the necessary protection. We should help 
these women to protect themselves and all 
other workers against exploitation. Any 
worker in industry, even though there but tem- 
porarily, has a responsibility for maintaining 
existing rights and rules and should join the 
agency that renders that service to workers. 
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The second protective measure is the same 
rate of pay for all on the same job. This prin- 
ciple must be safeguarded by preventing those 
seeming distinctions by tricky reclassifica- 
tions. Any undercutting of rates will finally 
affect all. 


Finally, since national emergencies may call 
all mothers from homes, each defense area 
should plan for adequate day nurseries and 
nursery schools under the proper administra- 
tive groups, so that mothers can go about their 
work free from worry about their children’s 
well-being. 

Central labor unions should take the initia- 
tive in getting adequate provisions made. Vol- 
unteer workers under ‘rained, experienced 
supervision may meet much of the need in this 
field. All projects should have the approval 
of the public schools and the social welfare 
agencies. 


U. S. Employment Service 


Wi EN MANPOWER need became a 

major problem of the war administration, 
federalization of our Employment Service 
followed quickly. Under peacetime condi- 
tions the Service was on a state-federal basis, 
with major emphasis on state. A type of 
clearance machinery was set up in recognition 
of the fact that industries are organized on a 
nationwide basis geared to international mar- 
kets. Undoubtedly the wider the basis of in- 
formation the better the service the employ- 
ment agency can give. 

Few people outside the industrial world 
realize how much migration in search of em- 
ployment there is in the lives of wage-earners. 
The building trades men expect to keep mov- 
ing to new construction jobs, but the factory 
workers also live in the midst of change of 
production and the rise and decline of com- 
panies. High wages and new industries are 
magnets that draw workers from all parts of 
the United States. 

Following the executive order of the Presi- 
dent federalizing the Employment Service, 
the Social Security Board asked increased ap- 
propriations from Congress to enable it to 
perform the additional services necessary to 
meet war manpower problems in addition to 
normal functions. 


Mobilization of womanpower and scarce 
skilled workers is a major war responsibility 
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of the agency through which our manpower 
orders must clear. 


When the Employment Service was nation- 
alized the Social Security Board took over the 
whole personnel, including some performing 
work under unemployment compensation, in 
order to integrate and streamline related serv- 
ices. In order to check the high turnover in 
office personnel the Board pushed for funds 
to bring salaries up to the federal level. How- 
ever, directors of unemployment compensa- 
tion came to Washington to oppose the pro- 
posal and persuaded Congress to take action 
to restrain the Board from paying salaries 
to any persons giving more than half their 
time to unemployment compensation adminis- 
tration. Since the Board allots the funds to 
the states to pay for the administration of un- 
employment compensation, this action seems 
to suggest that these administrators were in- 
fluenced by motives separate from administra- 
tive efficiency. 

Some of these same state administrators 
visited Washington when a proposal was sub- 
mitted to Congress to supplement unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions with federal 
funds in order really to meet the needs of vic- 
tims of priority unemployment during the big 
changeover to war production. They showed 
their hands by charging that the proposal 
sought federalization, which it conspicuously 
did not. 

The A. F. of L., one of the proponents of 
the bill, believes that unemployment compen- 
sation must be federalized in the best interests 
of wage-earners, but was not misguided into 
believing we could obtain our objective by 
that measure. 


It is a great pity when administrators of 
labor law unite with employers’ shortsighted 
interests to defeat efforts of workers to pro- 
tect themselves. These same state administra- 
tors of unemployment compensation are busy 
spreading propaganda against proposals nec- 
essary for an adequate social security system. 
If they were in the employ of opposition to 
labor, they could not serve more effectively. 

Due to this activity thus far, the United 
States Employment Service is handicapped in 
performing essential war work. 


Wee 
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N AUGUST 18 the American 
Federation of Government Em- 
ployes will be ten years old. 

The anniversary finds this youthful 
but husky union hard at work at its 
vital tasks of improving the condition 
of government employes and interpret- 
ing the labor movement to them. It 
is hardly enough, I think, for a gov- 
ernment employes’ union to seek the 
personal advantage of its membership ; 
it has also the duty to show them their 
place in the great labor movement of 
our country, so that they may play 
their full part in the progress of the 
working men and women of America. 

Unionism in the government service 
did not begin with the formation of 
the A. F. G. E.; it was well advanced 
long before that time. Nor did the 
interest of the labor movement in gov- 
ernment employes await the formation 
of the first government employe un- 
ions. 

Indeed, the interest of labor in gov- 
ernment workers even antedates the 
American Federation of Labor. As 
far back as the administration of Mar- 
tin Van Buren, labor was making its 
influence felt in the council halls of 
government, for in 1840, thanks to the 
interest of working men and women 
outside the government service, Uncle 
Sam first established a ten-hour day 
for his own employes. That seems a 
pretty long work day by present stand- 
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By JAMES B. BURNS 


President, American Federation 
of Government Employes 


ards, but after all that was more than 
a century ago. 

In 1868 another substantial gain for 
government employes came about 
through the efforts of organized labor 
—the enactment of an eight-hour day 





for government employes. William C. 
Hushing, legislative representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, re- 
marked a few weeks ago at a hearing 
on government employe legislation that 
the attitude of government administra- 
tors toward this reform corresponded 
pretty closely with the attitude of many 
of them today; their prompt reaction 
was to cut salaries 20 per cent, and 
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President Grant had to issue an execu- 
tive order to stop them. 

The postal employes took the lead in 
organizing unions of government work- 
ers. There had, of course, long been 
union members of certain trades and 
crafts in the government employ, but 
there were no national unions com- 
posed entirely of those employed in 
Uncle Sam’s service until the postal 
boys took a hand. They had plenty of 
grief to go through in the early days 
of their organized career ; their officers 
were fired from their postoffice jobs 
and the unions were harassed in every 
way ingenious administrators could de- 
vise—and some government adminis- 
trators are about as ingenious in that 
respect as the most hardboiled private 
employer. But in spite of opposition, 
the postal unions stood fast and they 
survived. Today conditions in the pos- 
tal service surpass those of any com- 
parable branch of the government, and 
that is clearly due to the long history 
of unionism among postal employes. 


Enactment of the Civil Service Act 
in 1883 was a fine thing from the point 
of view of efficient administration and 
public service, but it was rather hard 
on government employes. Prior to 
that time they had had a claim on Con- 
gress; they had participated in politi- 
cal campaigns and owed their jobs to 
the fact that their side had won. Now 
they came in because they were quali- 
fied to hold the jobs, and from the 
point of view of the spoils politician of 
that day—or, in fact, any day—that is 
no reason at all. Congressmen who 
had been accustomed to having govern- 
ment employes go down the line for 
them in the past now saw no reason 
for doing favors for them. 

The condition of the government em- 
ploye went from bad to worse. No- 
body on Capitol Hill saw much reason 
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to bother with them, for they couldn’t 
do anything at election time. Pay 
lagged behind that in industry—except 
in the well-organized postal service— 
and the climax came in the imposition 
of a gag rule by executive order which 
prohibited government employes from 
even seeking the help of their own 
Congressmen. 

Here the American Federation of 
Labor, which had in many ways shown 
friendship for government employes, 
even though so few of them were or- 
ganized, came into the picture in a big 
way. It brought about the passage of 
the Lloyd-LaFollette Act, which has 
been called, with good reason, the 
Magna Charta of government workers. 
This act declared unequivocally that 
government workers had the right to 
organize, and to petition Congress; in 
a word, it restored their civil rights. 
A limitation was placed on the right 
of organization and affiliation ; govern- 
ment workers could not accept the 
jurisdiction of an organization impos- 


ing the duty to strike. But otherwise 
they were as free as any other wage- 
earners to participate in the control of 
their own destinies, and it is no acci- 
dent that the great gains that have been 
won by and for government workers 
have followed the placing of the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act on the statute books in 
August, 1912. 

It is also no accident that the civil 
service of this country has greatly im- 
proved since that time, and that the 
improvement in the lot of government 
workers and of the civil service itself 
are directly related. Prior to the en- 
actment of the Lloyd-LaFollette law, 
ambitious and capable young people 
would not enter the government serv- 
ice, or if they got in under misappre- 
hension, they would quickly realize 
how onerously their activities were re- 


stricted, and how few were their op- 
portunities, and they got out again as 
soon as fate would let them. The 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act was the opening 
gun in the fight for a career civil 
service. 

Once the right to organize was af- 
firmed in the law of the land, and once 
government employes had become free 
men again, it was clear that they must 
make progress. But that progress was 
not unimpeded. 

Administrators, deprived of the 
power to fire employes arbitrarily for 
union activity, began firing them osten- 
sibly for other reasons, and relaxed 
very little their fight against effective 
unionism. But the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stood by the government 
workers and achieved many gains for 
them. 

Through A. F. of L. efforts, for 
example, wartime bonus legislation was 
enacted in 1917 and 1918 to enable 
government employes to meet the tre- 
mendous rise in living costs of that 





period, and in 1919 this bonus was 


made $20 a month. In 1918 also the 
A. F. of L. did another highly effective 
job in defeating the Borland amend- 
ment to increase the government work 
day, and for good measure it defeated 
Borland the next time he ran for office. 

An A. F. of L. campaign led to a 
retirement system in the government 
service in 1920, and through the con- 
tinued interest of the A. F. of L. and 
its affiliates the retirement law has been 
amended almost yearly since that time, 
with a virtual rewriting of the law to 
the credit of organized labor within the 
past year. 

In 1923 the revision of salaries 
brought about by the wartime bonus 
was consolidated through enactment of 
the Classification Act, the underlying 
principle of which is that of equal pay 
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for equal work; and this, too, has been 
amended and improved; until now its 
universal application awaits only the 
proper time and circumstances, and at 
long last, thanks to a uniform within- 
grade salary advancement law passed 
in 1941, employes are able to forecast 
their financial futures. 

In 1931 the American Federation of 
Labor put through the Saturday half- 
holiday law for government employes; 
and a year later a sufficient number of 
government workers was solidly lined 
up beside the A. F. of L. to justify 
chartering a new union, the American 
Federation of Government Employes. 
Though weak numerically in those 
early days, the A. F. G. E. made up in 
activity and enterprise what it lacked 
in membership. At a time when the 
“experts” advised against it and said 
it couldn’t be done, it launched an at- 
tack on the Economy Act under which 
government pay had been cut and nu- 
merous privileges lost. It may be that 
that was the turning point in the de- 
pression, for in its winning fight the 
A. F. G. E. showed that government 
pay cuts simply encouraged wage re- 
ductions in private industry, thus tend- 
ing to prolong the depression. That 
this diagnosis was correct seemed to 
be borne out by the fact that almost 
immediately after government pay was 
restored to the former levels, pay cuts 
affecting railroad men and workers in 
the baking industry were also re- 
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scinded, indicating that private em- 
ployers would follow Uncle Sam when 
he set a good example as well as when 
he set a bad one. 

With this victory came others—res- 
toration of promotions, which had been 
blacked out; protection of the retire- 
ment fund, which had been depleted by 
an unwise policy of compulsory retire- 
ments of thirty-year employes, osten- 
sibly to “reduce expenses”; and the 
beginning of the five-day week in the 
government service, through enactment 
of the Thomas amendment. 

The record of the so-called economy 
legislation in this dark period was so 
tragic, both from the point of view of 
employes and of the government, that 
such measures should be discouraged 
in the future. Much unnecessary suf- 
fering was imposed upon the workers 
and probably not a penny was actually 
saved, for the “economy” backfired 
tremendously, particularly in the in- 
stances of the compulsory retirements 
and the dismissals of married women, 
who had to be replaced by other and 
often less competent employes. 

Once normal conditions in the serv- 
ice had been brought about, with res- 
toration of reasonable annual leave 
(vacations) and enactment of an equi- 
table sick leave law, the way toward 
government employe progress opened 
wide. The American Federation of 
Government Employes and other A. F. 
of L. affiliates successfully opposed 





government reorganization until a rea 
sonably fair bill had been drafted, ani 
succeeded in eliminating the harsh an: 
unreasonable provisions of earlier re- 
organizations, under which many em 
ployes were dismissed pointblank or 
compulsorily retired. 

A well-financed lobby that sought to 
close all government manufacturing 
establishments was set back on its 
heels, many improvements in the re- 
tirement act were achieved and con- 
siderable extension of the five-day 
week was brought about. But perhaps 
the greatest progress ever made by 
government employes in a comparable 
period has been made during the last 
three years. The successes of this 
highly productive period illustrate a 
fact that even experienced unionists 
sometimes forget—that the gains of 
unionism tend to be cumulative. 

Within the last three years three 
major objectives have been won by the 
A. F. G. E.—extension of the merit 
system to virtually all government jobs, 
extension of classification to the field 
service and passage of a uniform with- 
in-grade salary advancement act which 
provides merited advancement for gov- 
ernment employes who do their work 
properly. 

The A. F. G. E. throughout its ca- 
reer has sought to inform government 
employes as to the methods and objec- 
tives of the labor movement, and to 
bring them to a realization that they 
are and ought to be a part of it. This 
is not the easiest task in the world, for 
many government workers come into 
the service too young to know much 
about the labor movement, or from 
small towns of definitely anti-union 
background, so there are indifference 
and prejudice to overcome. But the 
A. F. G. E., from small beginnings, has 
grown steadily, and looks forward to a 
wholesome growth in the future. 

Just as it is important that govern- 
ment workers understand the labor 
movement, so it is important that the 
labor movement understand govern- 
ment workers. There are now more 
than two million employes of the fed- 
eral government, and about twice as 
many employes of state, county and 
local governments. 

There is a too prevalent and highly 
erroneous view that government em- 
ployes have a very easy time of it; 
that they draw big pay, and enjoy the 
utmost in sinecures. This attitude the 
A. F. G. E. has had to combat, and it 
has, I believe, done it successfully. 

The average working man under- 
stands now that the average govern- 
ment employe is more likely underpaid 
and overworked than the reverse, and 
that a great deal of government work, 
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far from being a sinecure, is downright 
drudgery. The present situation re- 
garding government pay has proved 
most enlightening to employes in pri- 
vate industry. 

They have discovered now that gov- 
ernment employes do not have a wage 
and hour act and have had to work 
many hours of overtime during the war 
months without any added compensa- 
tion whatsoever. The need for relief 
became so great a few months ago that 
the problem was attacked on two fronts 
—by seeking provision for overtime 
pay for all and by efforts to increase 
substandard wages. 

The American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes long ago recognized 
that the lower-paid custodial and sub- 
professional jobs in the government 
were completely out of line, so far as 
pay was concerned, with what has 
been done in private industry, or in- 
deed in more favored classifications 
of government employes. Finally the 
Bureau of the Budget came to the same 
point of view and offered a bill, which 
the A. F. G. E. supported, to increase 
pay in these grades. But the A. F. 
G. E. felt that this was insufficient and 
proposed a flat $300 war bonus, to 
meet the problems presented by rising 
living costs to all government workers 
alike. 

The overtime pay problem was at- 
tacked by the A. F. G. E. long ago, 
with partial success, and this partial 
success inspired the Administration to 
an effort to bring about greater uni- 
formity in overtime pay plans. So the 
Administration accepted the idea of a 
forty-hour week, with pay at the rate 
of time and a half for overtime, though 
it juggled the method of computation 
in such a way that it actually came to 
little more than straight time, and im- 
posed a ceiling at $3,800 which would 
adversely affect many of the higher- 
paid workers already benefiting from 
the temporary legislation sponsored by 
the A. F. G. E. 

The importance of the labor move- 
ment to government employes has 
never been more clearly demonstrated 
than in the recent battle in Congress 
against the Smith-Vinson bill, which 
would have destroyed the forty-hour 
week, a battle in which the A. F. G. E. 
rendered every possible service. Had 
that fight for labor generally been lost, 
the Administration could not and 
would not have introduced its over- 
time pay plan. 

There is still a great opportunity to 
cement close relationship between the 
employes of Uncle Sam and the em- 
ployes of private industry. It is im- 
portant that this should be done, be- 
cause the scope of government employ- 
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ment seems likely to increase steadily, 
and six million persons in government 
employment ought by all means to be 
a part of the labor movement. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has done a great deal for government 
employes. The A. F. G. E. has en- 
deavored to reciprocate to the best of 
its ability. Both can render a great 
service to the cause of labor by inter- 
preting government employes to the 
labor movement and vice versa. The 
more labor-minded government em- 
ployes we have, the better it will be 
for labor in America. 

Right there is where the labor move- 
ment can help now. Thousands of 
sons, daughters, brothers and sisters of 
trade unionists are going into govern- 
ment employment. If members of or- 
ganized labor will see that they, too, 
go into labor’s ranks, great good can 
be accomplished for all concerned. 
This is important, for the A. F. G. E. 
has one of the toughest jobs of any 
international union in America. It 
can’t use the usual instruments of un- 
ionism, the strike and the picket line, 
nor can it institute a closed shop. 

Yet government employes need all 
the protection a union can give them. 
There is still a mistaken impression 





that a government job is a life job. 
Nothing could be more incorrect. An 
employe can be fired from a govern- 
ment job with even less ceremony than 
from most jobs in industry. And there 
is a definitely hostile attitude toward 
unionism, involving harsh treatment of 
employes, on the part of many govern- 
ment supervisors. 

But the A. F. G. E. will do its job, 
and it is a big one—so big that it asks 
all the aid the A. F. of L. can give it. 
For that job is nothing more nor less 
than that of making Uncle Sam the 
world’s best employer. Its accomplish- 
ment is vital to the labor movement as 
a whole. 

For the government, particularly 
since it has become by far the greatest 
employer in the nation, tends to set 
standards for labor everywhere. In 
many private employments, to be sure, 
standards are higher than in govern- 
ment service, but if the government 
sets an example private employment 
tends to follow it. Thus, in a way, 
government workers can form the van- 
guard of the labor movement. In any 
event, the wages and working condi- 
tions that government workers achieve 
serve as a standard for those in 
private industry that fall below them. 





WAR WORKER AND 
3 OTHER WOMEN 
SPEAK ON AIR 


When Mrs. Louise 
Hotchkiss, Crosley Cor- 
poration employe en- 
gaged in war work, left 
for Washington to appear 
on the A. F. of L.’s “La- 
bor for Victory” program, 
Mayor Stewart of Cincin- 
nati extended to her, as 
she was leaving, the con- 
gratulations of the people 
of Cincinnati on her selec- 
tion by the Federation and 
the War Department as an 
outstanding woman sol- 
dier of production. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss is the 
mother of Sergeant Clif- 
ford Hotchkiss of the U. 
S. Army Air Corps, cap- 
tured by the Japanese at 
Wake Island and now be- 
lieved a prisoner of war at Shang- 
hai. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss was interviewed 
on the air on her work in a war 
production plant while her son is 
overseas in enemy hands. With her 








on the program were Mary Ander- 
son, head of the U. S. Women’s 
sureau; Clara Green, daughter of 
William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L.; and Berniece Heffner of 
the Government Employes. 
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S THE U-BOATS rub out Amer- 

ican vessels faster than they are 
being launghed, there is discussion of 
schemes to build fleets of huge ships 
of the sky to transport the products 
of America’s war factories, in safety, 
high above the perilous oceans. And 
it sounds like a grand idea. 

But today an aerial merchant marine 
is still in the talking stage, a revolu- 
tionary proposal probably years from 
realization. Meanwhile, with a war to 
be fought and won, the guns, the tanks, 
the food and the men must be deliv- 
ered, and America must continue to 
count on ships—the old-time, plodding 
craft that ride the waves—to do the 
job. It’s a job upon whose perform- 
ance victory for the decent people of 
the earth depends. 

That America’s merchant marine 
may suffer no lack of skilled man- 
power in the days to come, the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific—a component of 
the Seafarers International Union— 
is today operating a fine little school 
for sailors in the famous old port of 
San Francisco. This school is the 
bright idea of Harry Lundeberg, presi- 
dent of the Seafarers International and 
secretary-treasurer of the S. U. P. 

In this school—and, incidentally, it 
doesn’t cost the government a penny, 
although the training of seafaring men 
is a constructive activity of obvious 
benefit to the nation—lads who yearn 
to become merchant sailors are taught 
what they have to know. Here they 
acquire the feel of a ship; here they 
learn the ways of the sea. 

Top men of the S. U. P. instruct 
the fledgling seamen in the art of 
tying knots, manipulating a bosun’s 
chair, boxing the compass, battening 
a hatch, splicing wire and all the other 
things a man of the sea must be able 
to do, 
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Of course, there’s more to the edu- 
cation of an apprentice seaman than 
what he learns in the school. No school 
on land can teach a boy everything. 
When the youngster boards ship for 
the first time, he receives additional 
instruction from seasoned members of 
the crew. 

“Until recent years,” says Lunde- 
berg, “young Americans rarely went 
to sea. Land jobs were too plentiful 
and sailors’ wages too low for boys to 
take to seafaring. Now it is different. 
More and more citizens are coming to 
us for jobs. 

“To those who have donated equip- 
ment for our school we owe a lot. We 
owe a lot to our instructors, too. But 
we owe the most of all to those lads 
who by their records have fully justi- 
fied the existence of our school. 

“They'll be part of the biggest and 
best merchant marine in the world.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 
principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
concerned about in these days when our precious American way of life is in peril. 


Joseph D. Keenan, A. F. of L. con- 


sultant, 


WPB—Workers who resist 
the Nazis by word 
or by deed face the 
Gestapo, torture 
and death. But 
they do resist. 
Labor still fights 
Hitler in Germany 
and elsewhere. 
Workers wreck his 
war factories, de- 
rail his troop trains, 
slow his war production, carry on a 
vigorous underground movement and 
work day and night for a, United Na- 
tions victory. American labor is fight- 
ing for the same ultimate objective as 
those courageous anti-Hitler workers 
of Europe. American labor is throw- 
ing everything it has into the battle of 
production because it knows that an 
Axis triumph would doom free labor 
here and everywhere while an Axis 
defeat will bring a new world of peace 
and security, not for labor alone but 
for all mankind. To win that better 
world millions of American workers 
have done much and will do more. 





Ernest Bevin, British Minister of 
Labor—No one whose duty it is to 
look ahead and try 
to visualize how we 
are going to demo- 
bilize can but be 
concerned as to the 
tremendous prob- 
lems that will arise 
at that time and all 
the dynamite that 
exists in conse- 
quence. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that countries should 
agree upon the objectives to be aimed 
for, and it is the duty of statesmen, 
industrialists, labor leaders and every- 
one else to be ready to discipline them- 
selves, to curb every selfish interest in 
the decade following the close of hos- 
tilities, in order that the world can be 
set on a course of peace and progres- 
sive development and be prevented 
from again lapsing into the attempted 
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barbarism of this age. In war, out of 
the sheer desire for self-preservation, 
we are ready to undergo regulation 
and discipline beyond what most of 
us would have thought possible. As 
soon as the “cease fire’ sounds, there 
may be a danger of a tremendous re- 
action. It is then that the statesmen 
of the world and all those responsible 
for the leadership of mankind must 
stand together resolutely and hold on to 
sone form of controls while the foun- 
dations of peace, stability and orderly 
development are being worked out. 


Frank P. Fenton, director of organi- 
zation, A. F. of L—lIn the year 1940 
America saw the 
greatest sitdown 
strike that this na- 
tion had ever ex- 
perienced. It was 
a sit-down strike 
by management in 
the steel and alu- 
minum industries. 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt asked these 
men to get going and build tanks and 
ships and they said, “No, we will do 
nothing until you amend the law so 
that we can make more profits. We 
will do nothing for our country until 
you amortize the plants that we build 
over a period of five years.” Did 
Howard Smith or Senator Byrd 
raise their voices against that sabo- 
tage? No! It is labor that they 
want to defeat. I wonder what would 
happen if American labor defied our 
country as industry did. We would 
be put in concentration camps. We 
say to American industry, “We want 
to work with you.” We say to Amer- 
ican industry, “We believe in the dem- 
ocratic way of life.” We say to Amer- 
ican industry, “We believe in the sys- 
tem of free enterprise.” We say that 
we are ready to work with you but we 
know the solution for all of this is a 
union agreement entered into mutually, 
a common law of the industry that 
will give the workers the right to be 
heard, But industry does not want that. 





As I have pointed out, some industrial- 
ists want to be guaranteed protection 
over a period of five years. Are we of 
labor demanding that America amor- 
tize us and promise security as a con- 
dition of giving all? No, we can strug- 
gle and get that—we have faith in our- 
selves and our government. 


George W. Norris, United States 
Senator from Nebraska—One of the 
necessary things 
without which there 
can be no lasting 
peace is that there 
must be absolute 
and complete dis- 
armament of the 
dictator nations. 
Life is not worth 
living if it must be 
spent in prepara- 
tion for another war, even though we 
never actually get into another one. | 
think it will follow that those who 
win this struggle, and who do not 
disarm, will gradually and naturally 
disarm as time goes on and, by the 
expiration of 50 or 60 years after 
peace comes, there would be almost 
complete disarmament. It would come 
about naturally. If men are deprived 
of the means of carrying on war by 
being completely and absolutely dis- 
armed, there will gradually grow up a 
feeling of trust and friendship which 
will ultimately bring about, of its own 
accord, a disarmament which is neces- 
sary in order to pave the way for the 
universal brotherhood of man. 








Peter W. Eller, vice-president, 
Thompson-Starrett Company, con- 
struction. firm— 
We have closed- 
shop contracts with 
the building and 
construction trades 
unions affiliated 
with the American 
Federation of La- 
bor. Our company 
has maintained 
such contracts ever 
since its inception. Our relations with 
labor have been and are very satis- 
factory. There’s no use kidding our- 
selves or the public by saying we never 
have had any troubles. We do run 
into difficulty occasionally and. that’s 
to be expected in the normal course 
of business. But generally, our rela- 
tions with the unions have been fine. 
Our policy is to give labor a square 
deal and we have found that such a 
policy pays dividends. We treat our 
workers right and they treat us right. 
Efficiency comes from teamwork be- 
tween management and labor. 
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_WE HAVE OVER 3,000,000 MORE 
MEMBERS TODAY THAN IN 1933 





TOTAL PAID MEMBERSHIP, 1941-42 
INCREASE BY MONTHS 
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> The controversy in the Sacramento, 
Calif., baking industry ended recently, 
following extensive negotiations among 
the employers, a United States con- 
ciliator and representatives of Local 
85, Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers, which resulted in an increase in 
weekly wages. 


> The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Association reports outstanding 
progress in Toledo, Ohio. Contracts 
negotiated with various Toledo firms 
provide for substantial wage increases, 
paid vacations, seniority rights and the 
checkoff, 


> West Coast members of the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots recently voted to take 
all overtime pay in war bonds and 
stamps. They have also arranged to 
take half of their war bonus the same 
way. 


> Following recent negotiations with 
the Southern Carbon Company, 
Swartz, La., Local 22919, Carbon 
Black Workers, has gained wage in- 
creases up to 10 per cent. 
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> Local 21354, Industrial and Ordinary 
Insurance Agents, Washington, D. C., 
has signed a new agreement with the 
Sun Life Insurance Company of 
America. In addition to improved sal- 
ary and work conditions, the agreement 
stipulates that all present employes 
must join the union and those subse- 
quently hired must join after they 
have been licensed to sell and collect 
insurance, 


> Some 12,500 workers employed in 
the manufacture of luggage, leather 
goods and women’s handbags have 
had their wages increased under a re- 
cent wage order issued by the admin- 
istrator of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division, es- 
tablishing 40 cents an hour as the 
minimum wage in that industry. 


> Following a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, Local 22961, 
Cannery Workers, has been designated 
sole collective bargaining agent for all 
production and maintenance employes 
of the Ladoga Canning Company, 
Mound City, Ill. 


~ z 


> Federal Labor Union 20186 recently 
negotiated a contract with the Babcock 
and Wilcox Company, Barberton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of naval equip- 
ment. The contract provides for an 
increased bonus for third shift work- 
ers, paid vacations and a general raise 
in hourly wages for factory employes. 
The agreement was reached without 
the loss of a single man-hour of work. 


> Local 24, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen, has been designated sole 
collective bargaining agent for the 
technical employes, including detailers, 
draftsmen, estimators and squad bosses, 
of Hope’s Windows, Inc., Jamestown, 
N. Y., following a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, 


>A 10 per cent wage increase has 
been negotiated by Local 22261, Chem- 
ical Workers, with the Consolidated 
Chemical Company, Bastrop, La. 


> A general increase in hourly pay has 
been negotiated by Local 21413, Salt 
Workers, with the Carey Salt Com- 
pany, Winnfield, La. 
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>» Agreements providing the full wage 
and working standards of the national 
shipbuilding stabilization agreement 
have been signed by the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers with a 
large number of firms that have con- 
tracts for the construction of special 
types of boats. These firms include 
the Bison Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Buffalo; the Darby Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; the Kansas City 
Structural Steel Company ; the Quincy 
Boat Company, Quincy, IIl., and the 
Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany of Evansville, Ind., and Leaven- 
worth, Kan, 


>» The National Labor Relations Board 
has directed the Barrett Company, 
Peoria, IIl., to bargain collectively with 
Local 8, International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers, as sole bargaining 
agent of the employes at its Peoria 
plant engaged as firemen, relief fire- 
men, coal and ash handlers, boiler 
washers and their helpers, and plant 
oilers. The NLRB also directed the 
company to reinstate with back pay 
employes discharged because of union 
activity. 


> Twelve hundred laundry workers in 
fourteen linen supply plants in Detroit 
will enjoy a $300,000 wage increase 
during the coming year as the result 
of the agreement signed recently be- 
tween Local 129, Laundry Workers 
International Union, and the Michigan 
Linen Supply Board of Trade. The 
azreement covers only the inside work- 
ers in the plants. 


>The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union has signed a contract 
covering the 400 workers of Rosenblatt 
and Sons in their plants at Poltney 
and West Rutland, Vt. The agree- 
ment, which includes all standard 
union provisions, calls for higher mini- 
mums, wage increases, paid vacations 
and arbitration machinery. 


>As the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, the 
Marine Division of the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union has been certified 
as sole collective bargaining agent for 
radio operators employed on the ves- 
sels of the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, Eastern Division, 


> Wage increases as high as $22 a 
month, the closed shop, arbitration 
machinery, paid holidays and seniority 
provisions are included in the renewal 
contract negotiated recently for the 
members of Federal Labor Union 
22607 employed at the Rosslyn Gas 
Company, Rosslyn, Va., a subsidiary of 
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the Washington, D. C., Gas Light 
Company. The agreemerit also pro- 
vides for stabilization of the wages 
of the Rosslyn company’s employes 
with those of the employes of the 
parent company. A 10 per cent emer- 
gency bonus secured last year was 
made a permanent part of the work- 
ers’ wages and a provision was won for 
emergency compensation based on the 
cost of living index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor. 
The union is affiliated with the Inter- 
national Council of Chemical and 
Allied Industries Unions, 


> Wage increases have been gained by 
more than 250 bakers and helpers as 
the result of recent negotiations by 
Local 145, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, with several wholesale baker- 
ies in Peoria, East Peoria and Pekin, 
all Illinois, 


> Wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
and paid vacations are called for in 
a new agreement signed by Local 186, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, with the 
Spreitz Transportation Company, bus 
firm in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


> Paid vacations, wage increases, time 
and one-half for overtime and a cost- 
of-living clause are among the gains 
recorded in the contract signed recently 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union with the All-Ameri- 
can Dress Company, Lebanon, Pa. 








>The wholesale grocers of Seattle, 
Wash., have signed a new agreement 
with Local 117, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, providing for 
wage increases. The contract was 
signed with Food Products Distribu- 
tors, Inc., which includes in its mem- 
bership the American Wholesale Gro- 
cery, the Associated Grocers Co-Op, 
the Matchett-Macklem Company, Mer- 
chants Wholesale, the National Gro- 
cery Company, Schwabacher Brothers 
and Company and the Western States 
Grocery Company, 


> The closed shop, paid vacations and 
a general increase in hourly wages are 
called for in the joint pact signed re- 
cently by six A. F. of L. unions with 
the Columbia Box Company, St. Louis. 
The signatory unions include Locals 
795 and 1596, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters; Locals 600 and 688, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters ; 
Local 50, Building Service Employes 
International Union, and Local 980, 
Brotherhood of Painters, 


> Local 126, Nurses and Professional 
Workers, which was recently chartered 
by the Building Service Employes In- 
ternational Union, has won substan- 
tial wage increases for its members em- 
ployed in Seattle, Wash., hospitals. 


> Substantial increases in weekly wages 
have been won for the members of 
Local 22505, Chemical Workers, em- 


War Undersecretary Patterson (center ) felicitates employer and head of 
A. F. of L. union (right) at Springfield, Mass., machine tool company 
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A. F. of L. employe retires after over four decades’ continuous service* 


ployed at the Amino Products Com- 
pany, Rossford, Ohio, as the result of 
union activity. 


> The International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers has been designated sole 
collective bargaining agent for all em- 
ployes of the Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Okla., who are em- 
ployed at the compressor stations of 
the Bartlesville plant, excluding super- 
intendents, supervisory employes, etc. 
The union was chosen to represent the 
employes at a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 


> Local 105, International Association 
of Machinists, has signed a closed shop 
agreement with the Shaw Kendall En- 
gineering Company, Toledo, Ohio, pro- 
viding for a 10 cent an hour increase 
in pay, time and one-half for overtime 
and paid vacations, 


>The agreement signed recently by 
the Carpenters District Council of Chi- 
cago and the Millwork and Cabinet 
Manufacturers Association of that city 
raises the hourly wages of approxi- 
mately 2,600 mill and cabinet workers. 


> The United Automobile Workers, A. 
F. of L., have been designated sole 
collective bargaining agent for the pro- 
duction and maintenance employes of 
the Mojonnier Brothers Company, 
Chicago. 


> The members of Local 21788, Chemi- 
cal Workers, are benefiting from a 
boost in wages as the result of recent 
negotiations with the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, St, Louis, 
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> Cigarmakers will receive a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour and handlers 
and stemmers of cigar leaf tobacco a 
35-cent minimum under a wage order 
handed down by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. An order has also been signed 
establishing 40 cents an hour as the 
minimum rate for the cigarette and 
tobacco industry. 


>As the result of an election con- 
ducted recently by the National Labor 
Relations Board, Local 117, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, is 
now sole collective bargaining agent 
for all shipping clerks, receiving clerks, 
warehouse men and women, order 
pickers, packers and order checkers 
employed by McKesson and Robbins, 
Inc., at Seattle. 


> Following a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, Local B- 
273, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, has been certified 
as collective bargaining agent for em- 
ployes of the North Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Galion, Ohio. 


CONVENTIONS 


> Many important resolutions were 
acted upon by delegates to the fiftieth 
annual convention of the National 





*Miss Josephine Kelly, who was private 
secretary to Frank Morrison, now secretary 
emeritus, and then to Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, was guest of honor at a sur- 
prise party on her last day in harness. Presi- 
dent William Green personally congratulated 
her and fellow workers presented her with 
a radio as a retirement gift. 





Brotherhood of Operative Potters, i: 
session recently at Atlantic City. 

In his opening address to the con- 
vention, President James M. Dufiy 
said the most important task confron:- 
ing the nation today is the winning of 
the war. He urged all Brotherhood 
members to purchase war bonds to 
the limit of their ability, 


> The important part Mississippi labor 
is playing in the construction of the 
many war projects located in the state 
made the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the State Federation of 
Labor, held recently at Hattiesburg, 
one of the most important gatherings. 
in the history of that organization. 

Plans were formulated for Missis- 
sippi labor’s full participation in the 
successful prosecution of the war. The 
State Federation’s members were urged 
to cooperate wholeheartedly in all ac- 
tivities designed to protect lives and 
property and to mobilize manpower 
and materials for victory. 


> Among the resolutions adopted by 
;the forty-first annual convention of 
the Washington State Federation of 
Labor were those opposing a national 
sales tax, protesting further appropria- 
tions for WPA, favoring benefits for 
soldiers and sailors after the war and 
urging social security coverage for 
county and city employes. 

The convention met at Wenatchee. 


>A resolution reaffirming faith in the 
national administration and pledging 
full cooperation in the war effort was 
adopted by the recent Nevada State 
Federation of Labor convention, held 
at Reno. 

The convention endorsed a move to 
assure adequate sanitary facilities for 
workers in the war industry establish- 
ments in the state. Wage-withholding 
and kickbacks were condemned. 

Frank Bacigalupi was elected presi- 
dent of the Federation and Paula Day 
was unanimously reelected secretary. 


> The forty-fifth annual convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor, 
which met recently in Fort Worth, 
was one of the most successful con- 
claves in the organization’s history. 

Speakers included Governor Coke 
R. Stevenson, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Daniel W. Tracy, and Harry 
C. Bates, president of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union. 


> The New York State Federation of 
Labor, with the largest membership of 
any State Federation, meets in annual 
convention at Rochester this ‘month. 
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Supreme Court Decisions on Labor 


(Continued from Page 15) 


and in each instance the work was per- 
formed for Ritter’s personal benefit. 
Ritter, then, was no innocent third 
party; he was not a neutral; he had 
chosen to engage in a dispute with the 
Carpenters and Painters over the 
question of whether his building 
should be erected by union or non- 
union labor when he refused the 
unions’ request that he employ a union 
contractor to erect his building. But 
Justice Frankfurter held that the 
state of Texas could set such limita- 
tions so as to exclude Ritter’s restau- 
rant from the contest as to whether 
his building should be erected by 
union or non-union labor. 

To quote from Justice Frankfurter : 

“Recognition of peaceful picketing 
as an exercise of free speech does not 
imply that the states must be without 
power to confine the sphere of com- 
munication to that directly related to 
the dispute. Restriction of picketing 
to the area of the industry within 
which a labor dispute arises leaves 
open to the disputants other tradi- 
tional modes of communication.” 

But in the Meadowmoor case, de- 
cided only a few months ago, the 
opinion in which was written by Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, he himself pro- 
claimed that “peaceful picketing is the 
working man’s means of communica- 
tion.” And the majority of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Schnei- 
der case held that “one is not to have 
the exercise of his liberty of expres- 
sion in appropriate places abridged on 
the plea that it may be exercised in 
some other place.” And once before, 
in writing the opinion in the Swing 
case, Justice Frankfurter asserted: 

“The scope of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is not confined by the 
notion of a particular state regarding 
the wise limits of an injunction in an 
industrial dispute, whether those 
limits be defined by statute or by the 
judicial organ of the state.” 

The very day that Mr. Frankfurter 
announced that Texas could under the 
circumstances recited exclude Ritter 
from the field of industrial conflict, he 
concurred in a decision reversing the 
courts of New York for attempting 
to exclude from a labor dispute the 
equally “neutral” producers of bakery 
products who sold to vendors, even 
though the unions had no direct con- 
troversy with the producers. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Justice Black 
in his very able dissenting opinion in 
the Ritter case said: 
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“T am unable to agree that the con- 
troversy which prompted the unions 
to give publicity to the facts was no 
more than a private quarrel between 
the union and the non-union con- 
tractor. Whether members or non- 
members of the building trades union 
are employed is known to dépend to 
a large extent upon the attitude of 
building contractors. Their attitude 
can be greatly influenced by those with 
whom they do business. Disputes be- 
tween one or two unions and one con- 
tractor over the merits and justice® of 
union as opposed to non-union sys- 
tems of employment are but a part 
of the nationwide controversy over the 
subject. I can see no reason why 
members of the public should be de- 
prived of any opportunity to get in- 
formation which might enable them to 
use their influence to tip the scales in 
favor of the side they think is right. 

“Tf there had been any doubt before, 
I should have thought that our de- 
cision in Thornhill versus Alabama, 
310 U. S. 88, settled the question. 
* Ok Ok 

“Whatever injury the respondent 
suffered here resulted from the peace- 
ful and truthful statements made to 
the public that he had employed a non- 
union contractor to erect a building. 
This information, under the Thorn- 
hill case, the petitioners were privi- 
leged to impart and the public was 
entitled to receive. It is one thing for 
a state to regulate the use of its streets 
and highways so as to keep them open 
for movement of people and property, 
or to protect its citizens from vio- 
lence and breaches of the peace by 
those who are upon them. It is quite 
another thing, however, to ‘abridge 
the constitutional liberty of one right- 
fully upon the street to impart infor- 
mation through speech or the distri- 
bution of literature.’ ” 

And in a very vigorous dissenting 
opinion Justice Reed likewise con- 
demned Justice Frankfurter’s views. 
Justice Reed declared: 

“Recent cases in this court have 
sought to make more definite the ex- 
tent and limitations of the rights of 
free speech in labor disputes. For 
some time there has been general ac- 
ceptance of the fundamental right to 
publicize ‘the facts of a labor dispute 
in a peaceful way through appropriate 
means.’ One of the recognized means 
is by orderly picketing with banners 
or placards. * * * 

“We are of the view that the right 


of free speech upheld in these de- 
cisions [Thornhill versus Alabama, 
Carlson versus California] requires 
Texas to permit the publicizing of the 
dissatisfaction over Mr. Ritter’s con- 
tract for his new building. Until to- 
day orderly, regulated picketing has 
been within the protection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Such picket- 
ing was obviously disadvantageous to 
the business affected. In balancing 
social advantages it has been felt that 
the preservation of free speech in labor 
disputes was more important than the 
freedom of enterprise from the bur- 
dens of the picket line. It was a limi- 
tation on state power to deal as it 
pleased with labor disputes, a limita- 
tion consented to by the state when 
it became a part of the nation. * * * 

“The philosophy behind the con- 
clusion of the court in this case gives 
to a state the right to bar from picket 
lines workers who are not a part of 
the industry picketed. We are not 
told whether the test of eligibility to 
picket is to be applied by crafts or 
enterprises or how we are to deter- 
mine economic interdependence or the 
boundaries of particular industries. 
Such differentiations are yet to be con- 
sidered. The decision withdraws fed- 
eral constitutional protection from the 
freedom of workers outside an indus- 
try to state their side of a labor con- 
troversy by picketing. So long as civil 
government is able to function norm- 
ally for the protection of its citizens, 
such a limitation upon free speech is 
unwarranted.” 

The Ritter decision is most unfor- 
tunate. At best it throws into utter 
confusion the law regarding picketing 
and free speech. Labor, which thought 
that the Senn case, the Thornhill case 
and the Swing case had at last liber- 
ated its voice, that it might solicit its 
friends in a labor dispute, can look 
forward to a tidal wave of state decla- 
rations of so-called public policy stif- 
ling its legitimate activities in order 
that its opponents in the constant in- 
dustrial conflict might protect their 
property and earnings from labor’s 
efforts to obtain its just share. 

In this most important field of 'abor 
law, involving the right of labor to 
carry its fight to the public on a peace- 
ful picket line free from legislative 
and judicial restraint, the decisions 
of this past term have been muddled 
and disappointing. Led by Justice 
Frankfurter, the majority of the court 
has receded from its recent liberal ex- 
pressions in a manner which is beyond 
comprehension. We can but hope for, 
and work toward, the restoration of 
the principles enunciated in the power- 
ful dissenting opinions of Justices 
Black and Reed in the Ritter case. 
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HERE WERE almost 2,000,000 

members of Czechoslovakia’s trade 
unions. After Munich they were not 
dissolved because the Nazis tried earn- 
estly to gain their favor in order to ap- 
propriate them for their own purposes. 
But they also wanted to be sure they 
would control them. So they began 
enforcing a number of repressive 
measures. 

The members of all organizations, re- 
gardless of doctrine, creed or principle, 
were joined into twenty-six unions, 
united in three federations — one for 
workers, one for employes in private 
service, one for public employes. Later, 
the latter two were amalgamated. 
Every union was given a leader ap- 
pointed by a former subordinate trade 
union official, Vaclav Stoces. All such 
appointments were subject to the ap- 
proval of the Nazi labor commissary. 

No amount of outside control, how- 
ever, succeeded in winning Czech labor 
to the Nazi cause. For this reason a 
new order was issued abolishing the 
nominal independence of labor unions. 

On January 5 all twenty-six trade 
unions were dissolved and their mem- 
bers were compelled to join a new or- 
ganization—a Nazi One Big Union, 
which is part of Dr. Ley’s Nazi Labor 
Front. According to a Czechoslovak- 
ian news source, even these measures, 
no doubt, will fail to reconcile Czech 
labor with the Nazis. 


Meeting on seamen’s welfare is held in London. 
Ingvald Haugen, who addressed A. F. of L. convention last year 


>R. A. F. bombing of Nazi industrial 
cities is causing great havoc among 
the German workers, according to Lib- 
eration, an underground Belgian news- 
paper. 

Thousands of Germans, who have 
fled to Belgium from the Rhine Basin, 
say that in the Thyssen workshops not 
only were the principal buildings razed, 
but also the adjacent workshops and 
the laboratories. 

The report added that 6,000 Bel- 
gian workers, deported to Germany, 
were killed because the Nazis would 


Labor and Management 


(Continued from Page 13) 


its thousands of employes, labor lead- 
ership owes no less important responsi- 
bilities in relation to the thousands of 
investors who provide the capital with 
which industry operates, for leader- 
ship works both ways. It cannot profit 
by the advantages that organization 
brings and disregard the obligations 
that organization imposes. It is poor 
generalship that cannot stop its fol- 
lowers as well as urge them on. 

We have had and are now having 
an example of the extraordinary things 
labor management and industrial man- 
agement can do under the press of a 
worldwide crisis which involves all our 
destinies. It is not only patriotism, it 
is also common sense. Both will be 
needed no less when the world under- 
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takes to clear up the wreckage and 
devastation left in the wake of war 
and build up a better order of living— 
better for the worker as well as the 
investor and for the untold millions 
who are buoyed up by the hope of a 
just and lasting peace. 

Just what this task will be we can- 
not clearly foresee, but we do know 
that when the clouds have lifted, the 
sun will not shine on a serene and 
placid world. It will shine, rather, on 
a world laid low by the storm of con- 
flict and littered with the debris of 
destruction. Employment must be 
provided for returning millions of 
fighting men. The activities of more 
millions must be diverted from war 
production to peace production. War 


Arrow points to 


not allow them to quit work in the 
bombed zone. 


> Britain’s National Union of Railway 
Men, in annual conference at Black- 
pool recently, unanimously carried a 
resolution which urged the complete 
coordination of all transport by land, 
sea and air, including coastwise ship- 
ping. 

The resolution declared that the co- 
ordinating system, including full trade 
union representation, should be based 
on public ownership and control. 


debts must be paid. Clogged channels 


of trade must be reopened. Long- 
deferred wants must be met. If we 


need all of the energy we can exert, 
all of the patience and fortitude we 
can bring into play now, we shall need 
it in no less measure then, for when 
the war ends the fight for peace will 
have only begun. And we shall need 
in the same full measure the willing 
cooperation that is winning the vast 
battle of the factories, forges and work- 
shops in which we are now engaged. 

The burden of reconstruction will 
rest most heavily on the shoulders of 
industry, and labor as well as man- 
agement must carry its share of the 
load. It will constitute another test 
of the ability of private enterprise to 
function successfully in peace as it is 
functioning in time of war. . As it has 
built up the country in which we live 
so will private enterprise rebuild it— 
strong and reliant for ourselves and 
those who will come after us. 
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also paid taxes and spent money for 
other than consumer goods. But in 
measuring the relation of wages to the 
purchasing power available for effective 
demand for consumer goods, it is im- 
portant to discover the final residue 
left in the worker’s pay envelope to 
spend for consumer purchases. 

The foregoing comparison between 
the current money wage rates and the 
residual real wage rates in March, 
1941, prices is a generous one. It 
takes into account only the increase 
in the cost of living shown by the cost 
of living index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Under the existing economic condi- 
tions, it is clear that the increase in 
living costs to the worker is only par- 
tially reflected in the cost of living 
index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics or any other cost of living index. 
Actually living costs have risen during 
the past year considerably beyond the 
level shown by the index. 

One major reason for this is that 
no index of living costs can be, or is, 
satisfactorily adjusted to the changes 
in quality of the consumer commodities 
purchased. Price ceilings established 
on cost of living commodities accom- 
panied by curtailment in the produc- 
tion of civilian goods have resulted 
in substantial quality deterioration in 
the cost of living items sold. This 
tendency is bound to continue, as it 
cannot be fully or effectively controlled. 

In the case of clothing, it is noted 
that while a particular type cf gar- 
ment is sold at the ceiling price, im- 
portant quality changes are taking 
place. In outer garments there are 
changes in the quality of cloth which 
directly affect the wearability of the 
garment. Less lining or padding may 
be used without changing appreciably 
the outward appearance of the gar- 
ment, but affecting its wearing quality 
substantially. In all garments, double 
seams and reinforcements may be elim- 
inated, affecting the garments’ wearing 
quality. There has been widespread 
elimination of slide fasteners and other 
metal fasteners and a virtually com- 
plete stoppage in the production of 
castphenolic plastic buttons. The use 
of lastex and other rubber webbing 
has been drastically reduced in all 
garments. Leather sweatkands have 
been replaced by imitation leather 
bands in a number of men’s hats of 
standard design. In the case of shoes, 
a number of low quality shoes have 
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Wages and Inflation 
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been changed in design to give these 
shoes higher quality appearance with- 
out actually improving the grade of the 
footwear sold at the increased price. 
In considering the rent increases re- 
flected in the cost of living index, 
additional consideration must be given 
to the drastic changes in the size, 
quality and livability of the housing 
accommodations offered at the in- 
creased rent in the crowded war pro- 
duction areas. Under the conditions 
of overcrowding and doubling up, the 
index of rents paid for a family dwell- 
ing unit cannot and does not reflect 
the greatly reduced quality of the shel- 
ter actually available to the workers. 
In the case of food prices, increases 
in the food costs to the workers are 
continuing and are expected to con- 
tinue further inasmuch as no price 
ceilings whatever have been established 
to date on some twenty-five important 
food items. There are many changes 
in the type of food available due to the 


elimination of metal cans for canning 
of fresh fruits, vegetables and meats 
and due to increasing use of dehydra- 
tion. Dehydrated products sold already 
and those which are being developed 
for sale have a food content per pack- 
age averaging 25 per cent lower as 
compared with the same product pre- 
viously distributed in metal cans. 
There is a widespread elimination of 
combination prices, which previously 
entitled the family to price advantages 
greater than the list price per indi- 
vidual unit when the family buys its 
weekly supply of food. Other changes 
in packaging methods have been noted, 
such as the distribution of pack- 
aged foods in 14-ounce packages 
in place of the standard 16-ounce pack- 
age previously sold. Marketing incen- 
tives in the form of premiums, etc., 
possible when food supplies are abund- 
ant, have been eliminated. At the meat 
counter, soup bones and scrap meat, 
which the housewife used to be able 
to secure free of charge in all chain 
stores and most independent stores, 
are now being sold at established prices. 
In the case of fuel, oil fuel short- 
ages have made necessary either ex- 
pensive changes in installation, or have 


Anti-Inflation Program 
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up a reserve of buying power to be 
released after the war to sustain our 
economy and prevent unemployment 
when the armed forces and war indus- 
tries are demobilized. 


PROFITS 


(5) Immediate application of effec- 
tive control of excessive corporate 
profits through taxation and through 
integrated cost control on all govern- 
ment purchasing. 


FISCAL CONTROL 

(6) A program of progressive in- 
come taxation designed to prevent per- 
sonal profiteering in wartime, and in- 
creased contributions for an extended 
social security program with wider 
coverage which would give the mass 
of our wage-earners a measure of 
economic security when war employ- 
ment ends. 

(7) Voluntary contribution by all 
citizens to the cost of winning the war 
by largest possible investment of their 
earnings in war bonds. 


COST OF LIVING CONTROL 


(8) Effective control of prices on 
consumer goods at the retail, whole- 


sale and manufacturing levels, and 
control of rents. 

(9) Rationing of all scarce com- 
modities to distribute them fairly 
among all and to prevent profiteering 
and hoarding. 


CONTROL OF COST ON WAR 
CONTRACTS 


(10) Price ceilings on materials 
and equipment produced on govern- 
ment account cannot and will not keep 
down the cost nor eliminate profiteer- 
ing in war production. Price ceilings 
on war contracts tend to retard war 
output. They are inflexible, unrealis- 
tic and cumbersome to administer. In 
expanded production unit costs are 
constantly reduced and military speci- 
fications are constantly changing. 
Maximum economy in government 
spending for war goods, combined with 
maximum output and maximum speed, 
can only be achieved through unified 
cost control. We recommend that the 
necessary technical service be estab- 
lished in the Executive Office of the 
President to direct and unify cost 
control in all procurement and war 
production agencies. 
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made adequate heating provision in 
homes impossible. 

Comparable changes have taken and 
are continually taking place in the 
case of all other cost of living items. 
Bed springs are now produced with 
fewer spring coils, and other furniture 
has less metal reinforcement. There 
are shortages of glues and varnishes. 
Prices of magazines and periodicals 
have as much as doubled. 

When workers must participate in 
ride-sharing arrangements, they are 
compelled to contribute toward the 
cost of maintenance of someone else’s 
car in addition to maintaining their 
own cars which remain unused. 

If all these developments could be 
definitively measured and translated 
into monetary units, there is no doubt 
that the actual cost of living would 
show an increase of between 20 and 
30 per cent over and above the in- 
crease shown by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index for the past year. 

The essential point of this discus- 
sion is that some wage increases are 
not in any way inflationary but are 
necessary and justifiable because they 
are merely compensatory increases. 
They are essential to compensate work- 
ers for the excessive loss in buying 
power in wages, in achieving a prac- 
tical and effective equalization and 
stabilization of his wage rates. 


Most important of all is the need for 
that measure of flexibility which can 
be achieved under wage stabilization 
but not under a wage freeze and which 
is necessary for full mobilization of 
our industry and manpower for the 
prosecution of the war. 

We have launched a huge program 
of retraining and reallocation of our 
workers and of reallocation of our 
work. To fulfill this program we must 
effect mass shifts of our workers from 





> Mr. Shishkin is serving at the present 
time as co-chairman of the Labor Pol- 
icy Committee of the OPA. 





peacetime work to war work. We 
are constantly transferring large num- 
bers of workers from one locality to 
another. We are developing many new 
occupational classifications and special 
skills. We are setting up new wage 
classifications and new wage rates. 

America’s victory program is one 
of rapid growth and rapid change to- 
ward more and more production and 
toward maximum employment. It is a 
program of upward readjustment of 
infinite complexity. It is a program 
which calls for flexibility. 

Between January, 1942, and the end 
of 1943 our shipbuilding force must 
be tripled; our aircraft force must 
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sion a year or so ago, upheld the sec- 
ondary boycott, this reactionary ele- 
ment promptly set out to impose its 
vicious will upon the people of Cali- 
fornia. It started the machinery turn- 
ing to obtain state legislation to nullify 
the ruling of the highest court of the 
Jand. 

During the last session of the Cali- 
fornia legislature these foes of labor, 
spending money like water and alter- 
nately cajoling and browbeating reluct- 
ant members, secured the passage of 
a bill outlawing the secondary boycott. 
This bill was officially known as Sen- 
ate Bili 877; labor appropriately re- 
christened it Slave Bill 877. 

Governor Olson stated that he would 
be false to his oath of office if he were 
to approve the bill. Accordingly, he 
vetoed it. 

Reactionary to the core—with the 
exception of five members who stood 
with labor throughout—the Senate 
quickly passed the bill over the veto. 
There followed, on the floor of the 
Assembly, probably the most disgrace- 
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ful mockery of American parliamen- 
tary procedure of all time. 

Seventeen times the “call of the 
house” was issued. At each rollcall 
the vote sustained Governor Olson’s 
veto. But under the whips of the re- 
actionary leaders, the majority to sus- 
tain dwindled at each succeeding roll- 
call. The Speaker, violating the rudi- 
ments of common decency, turned the 
chair over to labor’s arch-enemy, the 
anti-labor Assembly leader, and stepped 
down to the floor to high-pressure 
those Assemblymen who had voted 
with labor. 

At the end of a twenty-four-hour 
session the vote at last showed a ma- 
jority of one to override the veto. 
Then the gavel fell and the announce- 
ment was made that the veto had been 
overridden. 

Under the leadership of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor peti- 
tions for a referendum were broadcast. 
Sufficient signatures were obtained to 
place the measure on the ballot in 
November. Meanwhile the anti-labor 


be quadrupled; our employment in 
ordnance production must be tripled; 
and our force in navy yards, army 
arsenals and air depots must be in- 
creased as much as fivefold. 

The biggest war production job is 
to allocate our labor force most effec- 
tively so that each worker can make 
his maximum contribution to the na- 
tion’s effort. This cannot be done if 
employment suffers from excessive 
labor turnover, from voluntary quits, 
“job shopping,” and widespread pirat- 
ing of the skilled workers. All these 
conditions are bound to persist as long 
as there are wide disparities in the 
wages of workers performing identical 
or similar work. 

We have undertaken a total mobili- 
zation of our industrial capacity and a 
total mobilization of our work force 
to achieve maximum production and 
maximum productive employment. 
Such mobilization can be carried out 
and control of price inflation can be 
achieved under the comprehensive pro- 
gram of inflation control proposed by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Victory must be won and _ inflation 
controlled through a total national ef- 
fort, but not a totalitarian one. We 
are fighting the war first and inflation 
second. Price control at any price is 
subversive to the war effort. Its adop- 
tion the nation must not permit. 


organizations are ready with a war 
chest running into seven figures. 


An interim Senate committee re- 
cently recommended that, in the in- 
terest of the war effort, labor and in- 
dustry should get together and forget 
their differences, or at least patch them 
up until after the war. Labor agreed. 
Some of the fair-minded employers 
likewise agreed. But the fighting front 
of anti-labor employers’ organizations 
refused—emphatically. 

The lines are drawn. Labor in Cali- 
fornia is compelled to fight on two 
fronts—against the common enemy, 
the Axis, and also against the enemy 
within our gates. And as I sit here 
writing this article, it seems to me that 
we have the will, the determination 
and the ability to win both fights, pref- 
erable though it would be if the anti- 
labor employers would mend their 
ways, at least for the duration of the 
war. But so long as they force labor 
to fight for its existence, labor will let 
them have what they are asking for— 
right between the eyes. By their arro- 
gant refusal to go along with the rec- 
ommendation of the interim Senate 
committee they have placed full re- 
sponsibility for this domestic strife 
squarely upon their own shoulders. 
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